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SPORTS 


I 1-L.U 


RATE D 



Seaforth Shave Lotion v/ith the new Spiced aroma. 
Spiced light . . . spiced right . . . with refreshing tang 
and tingle. Not sweet ... a mellow treat ! Only $1 . 


SOME LIKE IT 


Heather 


Seaforth Shave Lotion with famous Scotch Heother 
aroma. Brisk and breezy, it cools . . . invigorates. 
Gives your face a zingl a zip! a lift! Only $1. 


II „„ 

If FOR MEIM 


The Dunbar Tartan raproduted hot* d«la« bock l» Scoriand't first Earl of Dunbar. Ilth century. 


MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


O UR original hopes that many people would want to read about sports in the way a weekly 
magazine could present them have been gratifyingly confirmed by our circulation, now 
more than 525,000, and growing each week. 

We also felt that readers like ours, with an active interest in an active field, would probably 
do something about what they read in SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, if the occasion arose. Re- 
cently, .several results of what they have done came to my attention — and they are as pleasing 
to me as it is when you introduce the boy and girl and they get married. 

★ ★ ★ 

The first is a sequel to the final paragraph of Budd Schulberg’s first column for us, in which 
he discussed bantamweights. He wrote: 

Instead of cluttering up our rings . . . with the Johnny Gon- 
zalveses, Bobby Dykeses and some of the other stick-and-grah 
artists, the I.B.C. could do a lot worse than pairing Nate Brooks 
with the Mexican champion, Raton Macias, and then buck the 
winner into a world-title fight with Cohen or Songkitrat. 

The ink was hardly dry on Schulberg’s suggestion before the 
I.B.C. did just that: they scheduled a Brooks-Macias match 
in Mexico City for September 26. And immediately after the 
fight, Joe Roberts of I.B.C. sent Schulberg this wire: 

YOUR PROMOTION HUGE SUCCESS. 49,600 PAID 600,000 PESOS. 
TICKET DEMAND GREATEST. PEOPLE SLEPT IN LINE NIGHT BE- 
FORE SALE OPENED. LIKE WORLD SERIES. ALL TICKETS SOLD IN 
TWO DAYS. CROWD SPECTACLE IN HUGE MEXICO BULL RING IM- 
POSSIBLE TO DESCRIBE. ALL THIS DESPITE RAIN AND WET RING. 
JIM NORRIS AND TRUMAN GIBSON WORKING ON MACIAS-COHEN 
MATCH ALREADY. WHAT WE NEED IS MORE PROMOTERS LIKE 
YOU. 

★ ★ * 

The brilliant jockey silks in our August 30 issue inspired I. Magnin with an idea for a slight- 
ly different kind of promotion. They created a line of sweaters, blouses, and skirts in the jockey 
silks colors. This marriage, too, was a fruitful one. We hear that Magnin’s Los Angeles store 
tripled its normal sportswear sales the first week the new designs appeared, and their Beverly 
Hills store turned in a month’s worth of busine.ss on the second day. Sportswear buyer 
John Brunelle said: “People didn’t phone in; they came in droves. One woman, who saw the 
crowds surging around the windows the day the new line went in, 
checked her cab at the curb and came in to buy the whole $56 set.” 

★ ★ ★ 

Then Paul GalUco’s deftly provocative article on the pleasures of 
fencing (SI, Sept. 20) scored a touch4 right in our own editorial de- 
partment. A member of our staff, foil in hand, lunged straight into a 
fencing cla.ss -and is still an enthusiastic convert. Moreover, the fenc- 
ing master told him that he was the fifth new student (lallico's article 
had recruited, which in fencing circles is the same as a tidal wave. 

★ ★ * 

And finally I learned that the late Grantland Rice's story in our 
first i.ssue, “Golf’.s Greatest Putt,” had suggested to the Winged Foot 
Golf Club of Mamaroneck, N.Y., a 25th anniversary replay of the 
exciting moment on their 18th green, at the exact .spot Bobby Jones 
sank the putt to tie A1 Espino.sa in the 1929 Open. 


•OR-IS Illuhtratbd SroftTS Ii.uiRTRATen U publUhvl »-ukly hv TIUK Inr., al SiO N. Michifnn An., Chicago II, til. PriMteJ in Volunio 1 , 

cto(>«r 25, 1954 U.S.A. Knitted a> teeona~cl<ut malltr al the Pott Offiet at Chicago, til. Subteription tl.SO a gear in tJ.S.A. Number II ^ 




LEFT TO RIGHT; SARAZEN, HARMON, 
JONES, CALAMITY JANE AND ARMOUR 



PAT ON THE BACK 




Herewith a salute from the editors to men and women of all ages 
who have fairly earned the good opinion of the world of sport, 
regardless of whether they have yet earned its tallest headlines 




MARY MILLS. Oulfporl, Mis<. juninr 
hijjh sfhool froshnian. is <|uci‘n of Missis- 
sippi’^ amateur ^olfiTs at M- Mary look up 
tile game three years ago uniier the tute- 
lage of Johnny Revolla, the ol<l pro, and 
hopes to become a professional herself some 
day. Her l)igge.st moment to tiaie was 
an iiiipre.ssivp 12 ami 11 \iclory in the 
finals of the stale women’s amateur. Mary 
shot Id birdies and 12 pars for 2.'i holes, 
setting a course record of fiT for IM holes en 
niiile to her triumph itl Jack-son’s Colonial 
Country Club. 



MRS. JOAN O’S HEA. pretty 29- 
yeur-old native of Herkshtre, Kng- 
lami, grew up around horses, start- 
ed galloping them Id years ago for 
hiT father, trainer Harry White- 
man. She came to this country in 
19dl as one of the few e.xercise girls 
ell American tracks, though they 
are common in Knglish racing. Joan 
hives the hard work and long hours 
of an exercise rider and has no 
thotights of giving it up for a ifuiet- 
er existence. She travels with the 
Harold Goodwin .stable stlong with 
her husband. Joe O’Shea, who is as- 
sistant trainer for Gooflwin horses. 
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Why Suburbanites give you more 
‘pull-through” grip than other winter tires! 



THE SECRET: the first logical winter tread design! See 
how the skier angles his skis to walk right up the slope. 
His ski edges cut right into the snow in a “herringbone” 
pattern — let him climb the steep hill with no trouble 
at all. 

Goodyear’s great Suburbanites have the most logi- 
cal winter tread design in the world. It works the same 
way as skis in the “herringbone.” Four rows of sharp- 



edged cleats are angled to bite into the snow — give 
you a sure grip on any road. The wide winter tread of 
the Suburbanite is made of 464 of these cleats with 
1856 sharp edges. These cleats dig in like claws for 
greater traction in snow and mud — a lietter grip on ice. 

Get Suburbanites and you’ll get better starting, safer 
stopping, surer traction this winter. See your Goodyear 
dealer now. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 



Suburbonife cleots are flexible so the 
tread cleans Itself as it rolls — it's al- 
ways ready to give you a surer grip. 

On cleared highways, its flat tread 
runs quietly, smoothly. Goodyear’s 
new Suburbanite is quieter than 
other winter tires. 


Suburbanites by 


GOODYEAR 
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THE HAT YOU'VE ALWAYS WANTED 


Utno IDT FREE }6.p*^ 

OUTDOOR CATALOG 

L..lh,r Shirti. 
■ ••ulatfd Bm|(. OuldMr 
I 'ClDtt iim 




5095 5. W. tom** M. 

Norm Thompson tomANo i, otr 




lEARN ANOTHER 

LANGUAGE I 
LINGUAPHONE* 

Wor/d's-Standard CONVEKSATIONAl AtfTHOO 

tv 


MY GRAY HAIR IS NATURAL 
LOOKING AGAIN says 

Jan Garber/ 


:f youthlul,^....^ ^ 

lirni n-niliR aflcE iuM a ffw 
TOP SECRKT ij 

n thr band* or walp. I look yi 
' It (hr only bair droraiag 1 u> 


alximior ycara, Kx 

lad^ hair. I>o« 

. tint. ».*.00 (Ked. Tl - 

boltk.ppd. NoCOn'a.plMti 
.. bark if you're not defichle 

ALBIN OF CALIFORNIA, 
am 4K. 1403-35 W. 8lh SI., 
le* Angal** 17, Celif. 


HERE IT IS 

CHUCK WAGON STOOL 

$095 

ONLY Post Paid 
14.33 Wad Caod Slalai 
Rugsed. Comfortable. Vetaa- 
lile. Made of heavy weight 
(Op grain double Mitched 
uddle leather and iiurdy 
IM' hand rubbed hardwood 
legs Folds fiat for iravelins. 
Seat cornet (O corner li*. heighl 
19*. Ideal indoors or outdoors 
for fishermen, hunters, golfers. 
Perfect for adults and children 
alike. Compares with others sell- 
ing much higher. ORDER TO- 
DAY. Specify russet, brown, red or black leather. 
Send check or M.O. No CO.D's. Money back 
guarantee. Send 2ii for folder illusctaiing our com- 
plete line and Christmas gift specials. 

SUWANEE CRAFT SHOPS 

Oapl. 54 Norcroit, Geergle 


y'ou cau't miss pleasing 

th4t fsaherman on your gift list with these 
Fighting Fish Spoons. Famous for years 
among connoiaaeursof liahing tackle. Now 
available in the complete set of 3. hand- 
fotnely boxed. Prompt, postpaid delivery. 
Send only $5 (check or money order) to: 

FIGHTING FISH PRODUCTS 

Bex 1S0A Cehecten, N, Y. 


FREE 

TO NEW MEMBERS OP THE 

SkoppM Cm 


This Engraved Crystal Bell 
From Val Saint-Lambert, 6e/g/um 

Send no money now or later for this beautiful Crystal 
Belt . . . It's yours FREE for joining the Around-the- 
Wotld Shoppers Qub! Your Bell stands over 'IP/ high, 
and has an exquisite ringing tone. It was hand-blown 
and hand-engraved by the skilled artisans of Val Saint- 
Lambert with techniques going back hundreds of years, 
and is genuine Belgian Oystal. As a member of our 
Club, each month you will receive a wonderful surprise 
gift sent CO you direct from a different foreign country, 
p»sJ-fuid, duly-fret — accompanied by a colorful brochure 
telling the story of your gift! Send no money; simply 
write us and we will enroll you, billing you as follow* 
until you cancel: □ S).00 every 2 months; □ 59-00 
every 4 months; O 512.00 every 6 months or 0522.00 
every 12 months. Be surt t» sptcify pUa you (httu. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write now while this lovely Crystal 
BeU IS FREE for joining! 

AROUND-THE-WORID SHOPPERS CLUB 

D«pt. 343-B, 71 Concord St., Newark S, N.J. 






For our readers who like to shop by mail, 
Weekend Shopper makes its bow with 
this issue. Weekend Shopper will reappear 
in SPORTS ILLUSTRATED’s issues of 


Orc^ Thoao 3 Unusual Guns By Mcdll 


A Bracelet For Grandmother . . . 

whn wlU be pruud to have her crowing tribe ol grand- 
cbildren with her at all time*. Each Onl name and birth 
date engraved on aeparate dlac In script. Wonderful for 
remembrance, to show along with snapahoul 


liioi J»AY lioi isE 

1910 Btllevue Thealt* Bldg. Upper Moniclair, NJ. 




DIRECT TO YOU 



Novewhcr 8. Not’ember 22, and December 
6 to serve you as a mail order shopping 
center. We hope you ivill find this sec~ 
fion a useful anrf enjoyable way to shop. 




lASIER, RELAUd DRIVING 



AT LAST . . orm choir comfort S a 
while driving. Be rested and relaxed ^ ^ 
after driving oil doy. Smart, good «£ 
looking. Non - rust aluminum frame 2 
with sturdy plostic rest plote. Choice 'B 
of red or block. Height adjustable. ® 

.r r^. $ 2.00 

Na CX) n.-tar Slamft ■ SalnlKhaH 





I of YOU 
♦ member 


+ family— superbly 
X painted from Life 



r Photographs', 
j adds beauty and 
^ distinction to your 
« Home or OfTice. 

T Makes a Princely 

I Gift. I 

£ Plfasevriletoour 
J Sludio $-A for com- 
i plfle deutils. - 

.1 AMKIUCAN 
t ^ponrn iiT 
J ARTISTS 

X SOT FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 

♦ JF ♦ tUF ¥ 


Over 100 (hilclantlin 


Block Forest Clock 
U. S. Retail ^S.SO 

Now < 4 % 

only 

Ditart to you froin GERMANY 
Unheard of savings through 
out unique direct import plan. 
This genuine Black Forest 
Clock adds a quaint Old World touch to any room, 
llandcarved — black walnut antique finish, bird at 
top — chain, weight and pendulum. A conversation 
piece— decorative and a good timekeeper. Shipped 
in export packing, with foreign stamps, direct to 
you from free Germany. Order as gifts, too. Send 
only $2 for each clock. Only one shippetd to a 
person. No C.O D's. Money-hack guarantee. (Post- 
man collects 15c foreign package fee which can't 
be prepaid.) Order today. 

SEVEN SEAS IMPORTS, 0epl.A7AH 
1717 Westwood Sowlsvord. loi Aneeloi 24. California 






• Luscious, large Comice Pears, creamy in texture, 
rich in juicy flavor, make unusual and appreciated 
gifts for family, friends and business associates. These 
world-famous pears are grown in our own orcharej^^ 
carefully selected — individually wrapped. Delivered 
PREPAID in colorful gift boxes to any point in AS 
states. Perfect arrival guaranteed. Gift eaid enclosed. 
Send list, we do the rest. No stamps, CO.D.'s or charge 


accounts, please. 

No. T - Deluxe Bos HO le It yiuwed ebon] $3.50* 

No. 2 — Deluxe Bex |is la II 4.6S 

No. 7 -Asst. Fruit Chest iaso^ It IW.) 6.95 

No. S — Asst. Fruit Bosket (Aha.i 11 ibi ) . 14.1S 
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JIMMY JEMAIL’S 


JIMMY JEMAIL 


HOTBOX 


The Question: Which is of greater value 
to a man, a Phi Beta Kappa key or an 
All-America football selection? 


The Answers: 


Francis Cardinal 
Spellman 
Archbishop of 
New York 

"Each year approxi- 

mately 5,000 persons 
, win their Phi Beta 
Kappa keys. Collec- 
lively, they should go 
Ji^V far in life and exert a 

great influence. But there are only 11 All- 
Americas each year. They also must be very 
inielligent. Percentagewise. it'.s belter to 
be an All-America, I think.” 


Bernard M. Baruch 
New York 
Statesman- 

FlN.ANCIER 

I ••That depend.s on 
I what is done with All- 
' America honors or a 
Phi Beta Kappa key. 
I If the Phi Bete i.s dis- 
ciplined and knows 
how to apply his knowledge, the key is 
preferable. But the All-America is a vibrant 
personality. His reputation and personal- 
ity will take him far if he is disciplined.” 




Hope Hampton 
Palm Bf-ach 
Famous Beauty 


"The Phi Beta Kappa 
key. .A woman can get 
by being dumb and 
beautiful, but not a 
man. Anytime the.se 
days mo.st things may 
be destroyed in an atomic war. Knowledge 
is the one thing that will remain. Knowl- 
edge to start over and rebuild. Our Phi 
Beta Kappas will be our greatest a.s.set.” 


Carroll F. Gross 
Lansing, Mich. 
TV Executive 


"In my bu.sine.s.s I’d 
rather have the All- 
America. His reputa- 
tion gives him an en- 
tree. Everyone wants 
to help him. His All- 
America tag is a valuable sales tool. In 
today’s complicated football, the All- 
America must have a keen mind to be one 
of the chosen 11." 



Joseph Pui.ir/ER Jr. 
Publisher 
St. Louis 
Pwi - Dx»palch 

"The Phi Beta Kap- 
pa key. Seldom does 
an All-America step 
ahead of a Phi Bete. 
Football is a great 
game. Tho.se playing 
it are good .sportsmen. I mean no reflection 
when I say that only a few years ago ‘foot- 
ball tramp’ was a common sports expres- 
sion, now .seldom heard." 



Grayson L. Kirk 
President 

COLUMHIA 

University 

“The Phi Bela Kap- 
pas and the All-Amer- 
icas usually go far- 
ther than most college 
men. As an educator, 
I may be prejudiced, 
but 1 think the key is more valuable. Not 
the key it.seif, but the knowledge gained 
and how to use knowledge. Of course, a 
man can have both. That’s ideal.” 




Herbert Bayard 
Swope 

Former Editor 
New York World 


"Usually, the bigger 
the bulk, the smaller 
the brain. But when 
you get a great player 
with a big brain, you 
have the great leader. 
I wa.s an All-Western at the age of 16. If 
someone had offered me an All-America 
selection for my Phi Beta Kappa key, it 
would have been a great temptation." 
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J. Rdgar Hoover 
Washington. D.C. 
Director FBI 


‘The All-America. 
He is a natural leader. 
Since Walter Camp se> 
ftJB. ■ vMI lected bis first mythi- 
cal team in 1889, there 
have been 704 .\11- 
Americas. During the same period, approxi- 
mately 135,000 have won Phi Beta Kappa 
keys. A much greater percentage of the 704 
football stars have become leaders.” 




Daniel G. Arn.stein 
Beach, Fla. 
Transport Expert 


‘‘The All-America tag 
opens more doors than 
the Phi Beta Kappa 
key. When 1 was get- 
ting supplies moving 
along the Burma Road 
in the last war, the Phi Bete.s never im- 
pre.s.sed me the way the II- Americas did. 
A friend of mine lost his Phi Beta Kappa 
key in a crap game.” 


Claire Chennault 
Monroe, La. 

Gen. “Flying 
Tigers” 

"The All-Americas 
make better Army, 
Navy and Air Force 
officers. A boy who 
can instinctively elude 
tacklers in a broken 
field is a potential Air Force ace. However, 
if a young man is going into the professions 
or wants to teach, the Phi Beta Kappa key 
is of greater value.” 




".4fi-.4Tncrican” 



PHI BATES have earned the 
prized sfyle award of the 


Harrow 
No, 54.7 
Dragoon Cordovan 


ExcUiitf comjorl ftalurt 
"SLIPPEfl FRCE WHERE 
YOUR root BENDS” 


Nassau No. 3456 
Genuine White Buck 




Peter HantiK 

PElEn HAND BREWERY CO.. CHtCAGOS. ILLINOIS 


AT LAST, 

AN AMERICAN BEER WITH A 
TRUE CONTINENTAL CHARACTER 


OCTOBER 25. 1954 
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Featherlite but sturdy, comfort- 
able and comforting coole 
and drier, sweet and satisfy- 
ing. Try the patented Viking 
for real smoking pleasure! 

Ajuslomatie Viking $ 2^5 

Viking De Luxe $ 1*5 

Gift Set, I Ajustomatic 
and 4 extra bowls $ 6^5 


At your neighborhood store or write 
R. S. HERBERT CO., INC., 103 LAFAYEHE ST.. N. Y. 13 



ARNOLT-BRISTOL 

2-Litre Sports Car 

(De Luxe Model) 

'SM‘ m 


For SpeeJ 
with Cofnfori 

Advanced principles of design 
make this luxury-styled sports 
car, with British engine and 
chassis and Italian body, as 
comfortable to ride in as it is 
thrilling to drive. 

Write fodoy for i//usfrafod 
brochure A-lOondtheoddrets 
of the nearest display ri 

S. H. ARNOLT, iNC.-^ 

153 EAST OHIO STREET 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
Telephone; Allchlson 2-5436 
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Volume 1, Number 11 


October 2S. 19S4 


Copyfifht under InternalionM CopyoghI Convention. All rights reserved unilec Pen-Amerleen Copyright Convention 
Copyright 1954 by Time tnc. 

CONTENTS 


13 SOUNDTRACK Mr. Johnson . . . The Epizootics . . . And a Bird Dog 
17 SPECTACLE Phea-sant hunting photographed In Color 

21 THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT As the camera sees it 
69 SCOREBOARD and Week's Winners 
71 COMING EVENTS 


10 RUSSIA WILL WIN THE 19SS OLYMPICS... 

. . . niiless u-e act now*, urirns Don Canham, .\fichigan track 
coach who hai> xtudied the Soviet athleten at fir»t hand. With 
photographu of last week’/i meet in lAindon bu Larry Burrows 
and a four-page portfolio of Russian stars, IN COLOR 

27 WINNING COMBINATION: AMECHE AND WILLIAMSON 

Wivcohsih's roach has come a long way Uiis season by playing 
the right horse. A word-portrait by BOOTON Herndon 

32 THE FIRST SCENT OF FOX 

It‘s cub-hunting time for the Cheshire Fox Hounds, the 
country's best. Described in words by Reginald Wells and 
in photographs by Toni FrissblL 

45 THE NEW LOOK IN BOWLING 

The pin hoys are on their way out, but millions of bowlers 
are on their way in. A six-page report by VICTOR KalmaN 

54 GAME OF THE WEEK: PENN STATE GETS ITS COMEUPPANCE 

The West Virginia upset of the Nitlany Lions is reported by 
Don a. Schance and Mark Kauffman. Other upsets and Hick- 
man's Hunches on p. 55 

57 CHAMPION DRIVER OF THE TOUGH TRACKS 

Jimmy Bryan cinched the 195U racing title at Sacramento 
Sunday. With a review of the AAA season by John Bentley 

24 LITTLE MAN, BIG OCEAN 

William Willis set out for a S, 000-mile voyage to Samoa on a raft 
with a cat and a parrot. Willis and the eat made it last week 


COVER; “to- 

A job well done 

Photograph by George Silk 

Few sportsmen— or photographers— can resist 
the expression of pride and accomplishment in 
the eyes of a good bird dog about to deliver his 
first prize of the new season. Combining this 
with the full plumed elegance of a Chinese ring- 
neck pheasant and the matching blaze of Octo- 
ber-colored cover, Photographer George Silk 
here captures the high-point of the hunt for 
both dog and man. 


Acknov>l«d9«Mnt$ on poge 68 



THE GREAT OUTDOORS: 

16 Pheasants vs. Foxes. A North Dakota 
conservationist challenges the “balance of 
nature” theory. By Edmund Gilligan, with 
four pages of phea-sant-hunting photographs 
In Color and, on pp. 74-75, .some recipes 
for cooking upland birds, prepared by 
Harry Botsford 

72 The Fisherman’s Calendar. Compiled 
by Ed Zehn 


THE COLUMNISTS: 

29 Jerome Weidman learns about betting 
from his 'cvr-n-ycar-old son 

66 Red Smith reminisces about the great 
days of Mr. Mack 

53 Herman Hickman describes General 
Neyland’s astonishing brood 


THE DEPARTMENTS: 

2 Pat on the Back: Praise for those 
not already smothered with it 

6 Hotbox: Ji.mmy Jemail asks: Does All- 
America or Phi Beta Kappa help a man 
more? 

31 Under 21: DUANE DECKER interviews 
a lazy young inventor 

38 A Place to Be: Horace Sutton takes a 
look at football stadia. IN Color 

42 Sporting Look: The ubiquitous .sports 
jacket In Color 

51 You Should Know: If you’re'going to 
take up hunting 

77 Yesterday: Illinois wa.s an underdog 
but there was a fellow named Grange 

79 The 19th Hole: ‘J'he readers take over 


Th» nvti «i)d tnil>a csnltnti el Merts IMatiialed ve IvHy pielacled b|t npir>lclil le llx UniM Stiln end In lMt<in tounVIw enl nwsl n»l be lewebiKeU In any tnannei ailhevl xHten petmittiMi. 


IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 


HERMAN HICKMAN 
SURVEYS FOOTBALL 
AT MIDSEASON 


An evaluation of the conference races 
from coast lo coast, plus SI coverage of 
five GAMES OF THE WEEK: Arkansas 
vs. Mississippi, Wisconsin vs. Ohio Stale, 
Utah vs. Wyoming, Yale vs. Colgate, and 
CaJifornia vs. Southern California 


OUR PRETTIEST HORSEWOMEN 

A gallery of stars IN ('OLOit with a word- 
portrait of Josephine Abercrombie and a 
preview of the National Horse Show 
HOT RODS AT BONNEVII.I.E 
A review of the hot rod. slock and midget 
seasons with racers on the flats. In Color 

BUGLING FOR ELK 

The Idaho hills arc full of music and 
good hunting. By Ted Tkukblood, with 
photographs In Color 


PLUS: ANOTHER SPORTS-CAR ROAD TEST BY JOHN BENTLEY 
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RUSSIA WILL WIN 



THE 1956 OLYMPICS 


The Soviets crushed a British team with a jugger- 
naut of athletes at the London-Moscow games last 
week, despite a brilliant world's record by Chris 
Chataway (see page 21). Their aim is to do the 
same to the U.S. at Melbourne. And they will, 'says 
Michigan Track Coach Don Canham, who studied 
the Russians at Bern— unless we wake up to the 
fact that the U.S.S.R. Is waging a cold war in'sports 

U NLESS America's track prospects take a sudden and de- 
cided turn for the better, the 1956 Olympics in Mel- 
bourne, Australia will probably spell the end to the United 
States’ long domination of the games. In over half a cen- 
tury of the modern Olympics, no U.S. track and field team 
has ever known defeat, and only one, in 1920 at Antwerp 
when Finland and the U.S. tied with 8 events, failed to 
win. But partly because of American indifference, the amaz- 
ing record is slipping rapidly into the past. If all goes 
according to plan— the Russian plan— it is likely that 
American track athletes two years from now will suffer 
their first defeat since the modern Olympics were revived 
in 1896. 

Many close track observers in the United States regard 
this view as too pessimistic. I doubt that the facts support 
them. Since 1948, the year the Soviets gave up mass-par- 
ticipation sports in favor of developing individual stars, 
the Russians have made a concerted effort to lead the world 
in all athletics, but in particular track and field. As Adolf 
Hitler once strove mightily to win the Berlin Olympics and 
thus prove the superiority of the Master Race, the Russians 
today look upon supremacy on the playing fields as solid 
vindication of their system of government and way of life. 

Nothing is being left to chance. At the outset of the new 
program the head of the Committee on Sport, Nikolai Ro- 
manov, was given cabinet status in the government. Vast 
sums of money are being spent on specialized sport train- 
ing institutes and there is a system for conscription of top 
athletes. Those who have done well have won cash awards 
and stars have sometimes been given pensions and even 
property. When the Russians were invited to Britain to 
compete against London athletes, they shipped a track and 
field juggernaut of champions. Although Chris Chataway 
stole a lot of their propaganda thunder by beating Vladi- 
mir Kuc, the Soviet team won 159 to 89. The victory was 
hardly surprising— the Russians were pitting a national 
army against a city’s volunteers. 

In a word, Russia's amateurs have been made profes- 
sionals. How far they have gone, we don’t know, but a good 
insight was provided last summer by Henri Tyczynski, a 
Polish "amateur” boxing champion who fled the Iron Cur- 
tain. As an amateur he was required to work only two 
hours a day during the year, and then a month before a 
fight he was sent to a training camp on full salary. In 
Tyczynski’s view Soviet amateur athletics were a "farce 
and a fraud.” 

At the Helsinki Olympics in 1952, the first test of the 
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RED WOMEN were as good as male counterparts at London. Here sturdily built 
V. lioolaid heaves javelin 167 feet 10 inches to better Briti.sh mark by 18 feet. 


RUSSIANS WILL WIN cnulinucd 

new sports policy, Russian athletes 
performed far beyond anybody’s e.\- 
pectations, maybe even their own. 
Over-all, they won 69 medals to 76 for 
the United States. Of these, 17 were 
for track and field events against 31 
for the Americans. 

The remarkable thing about the 
team at Helsinki is that it is just about 
half as good as the one that made a 
shambles of the competition at Bern, 
Switzerland last August and in London 
last week. If the Olympic Games were 
held today, Russia would enter with at 
least six and possibly .seven athletes 
favored to win, and three of these men 
would hold world records. In 1952 Rus- 
sia had only one record holder, and 
only one regarded as a favorite. 

But the Russians, absolutely deter- 
mined to win, are taking nothing for 
granted. Gabriel Kozobkoff, the Rus- 
sian head coach, revealed for the first 
time in a conversation with me that 
the Soviets will lake 400 athletes to 
Australia. And long before they em- 
bark for the South the entire team will 
go into training at a special camp on 
the Afghanistan border where the 
warm winter weather closely approxi- 
mates that of the Australian summer. 

BEHIND THE MUSCLE CURTAIN 

Track and field is my business, and 
I am accustomed to seeing fine per- 
formances by athletes. The Russians 
I saw at Bern, however, were a revela- 
tion. On a borrowed contestant’s iden- 
tification visa, I roamed at will through 
the Soviet practice area and locker 
room, talked with coaches, writers and 
athletes and watched the Russians be- 
fore, during and after competition. 

Their athletes are deadly serious. At 
Bern they seldom did anything but 
concentrate on the work at hand. No- 
ticeably missing was the thrill and sat- 
isfaction of a fine performance. When 
Mikhail Krivonosov smashed the world 
hammer-throw record, he merely sat 
down on a bench and pulled a cap over 
his eyes. He had been given a job to do 
and he did it— that was all. When Vla- 
dimir Kuc was running to his world 
5000-meter record, his teammates on 
the infield scarcely noticed, and none 
offered encouraging words during the 
grinding race. 

Their coaches have studied every 
conceivable technique in many coun- 
tries. When they compete in foreign 
lands, it is a fact that their movie cam- 
eramen often outnumber their coaches. 
The constant search for information, 
in fact, was responsible for my meeting 
the Russian Coach Kozobkoff. One 
morning, Lenari Strandherg, a Swed- 
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ish newspaperman and friend, a.sked if 
I would meet him in a small outdoor 
cafe near the stadium. When I arrived 
he said that Kozobkoff and Vladimir 
Filin, an as.sistant, had asked him to 
arrange a meeting. How the Rus.sians 
knew that Lenart and I were friends 
I’ll never know. It was even more sur- 
prising to me since all week the Rus- 
sian coaches and athletes were obvi- 
ously avoiding contact with outsiders. 
More startling was Kozobkoff’s per- 
fect English as he opened the conver- 
sation by saying, “We would like cer- 
tain information oti .American training 
methods, and I will answer your ques- 
tions on our methods.” 

INCISIVE QUESTIONS 

We talked for more than an hour, 
and Kozobkoff showed deep concern 
over Russia’s lack of sprinters and 
jumpers. He asked more than once if 
Americans didn’t have some secrets 
they were holding back from Europe. 
Each time I a.ssured him I knew of 
none. He amazed me with his knowl- 
edge of styles u.sed by Arr.eriean ath- 
letes, and it was clear that his study of 
pictures taken of our athletes at Hel- 
sinki had been thorough. My impres- 


sion of both Russian coaches was that 
they were very competent. Kozob- 
koff’s questions in particular were (luite 
intelligent and technical: his answers 
to my questions were, however, not al- 
ways to the point. 

The most significant reaction I got 
from the talks was that Russian ath- 
letes train 12 months a year. Their 
track and field athletes work constant- 
ly and, unlike our own amateurs and 
even profes.sionals, they don’t lay off 
during the noncompetitive season. Ko- 
zobkoff also indicated that they felt 
that strength na-s more vital than tech- 
nique, and that Russians go to great 
lengths to achieve it. From the appear- 
ance of their athletes, weight lifting 
plays an important part in their train- 
ing program, women as well as men. 

As we were about to leave, Kozob- 
kolT hinted the Soviets now realize 
they are ready to challenge U.S. .su- 
premacy in track and field. “We have 
learned all we can from the Europeans 
about training,” he said. “Now we 
hope to compete against America for 
information through competition.” 

The Russians arrived in Bern 10 
days before the other nations for the 
sole purpose of acclimating themselves. 

continued on patje 00 
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A SELF-RESPECTING BIRD DOG 


SOUNDTRACK 


K.U.’s MECHANICAL MARVEL 


MR. JOHNSON AND THE EPIZOOTICS 


Decibels 

C OLLEGR football, that most illog- 
ical of sporting organisms, was 
aleapin’ and ahoppin’ last week with 
the schizoid energy which seizes it an- 
nually in golden October. It was the 
time of year when there seems to be 
no rhyme nor reason at all to the far- 
llung pattern of conflict in the nation’s 
stadiums, when football seems to be 
played not to determine the best team, 
bul to demonstrate that such a conclu- 
sion is completely impossible. U.C.L.A., 
having been all but stopped 121 20) by 
Washington a fortnight ago, massa- 
cred Stanford 72 0: good old Brown 
beat Princeton 21 -20; Alabama beat 
Tennessee 27-0; thrice-beaten Pitt 
licked Navy 21-19. It was, in a word, 
a normal year. 

► That heavy-eyed and irascible old 
debbil, Baseball, kept punching at the 
pillows and yanking at the covers and 
trying to settle down for a long win- 
ter’s nap. bul sleep refused to come — 
baseball clubs persisted in shuffling 
paper and managers all week, and 
Philadelphia made a last-minute grab 
and kept the A’s just as Kansas City 
was picking them up to carry them 
away. 

► Basketball yawned and stretched. 
Hockey yawned and tongued the first 
loose tooth of the year. Track & Field 
snored peacefully, whistled a bit and 
smiled dreamily at a pleasant, far-off 
tinkle— the sound of thousands of coins 
being dropped into .slotted tin cans by 
football fans donating much-needed 
funds to finance the next U.S. Olym- 
pic team. 

Bird dog 

W HILE pleading nolo contendere in 
the political row over Defense Sec- 
retary Charles E. Wilson's remarks on 
unemployment, SI feels duty bound to 
point out that he has definitely ma- 
ligned bird dogs, one of which can be 
seen hard at work on the cover of this 
issue. The Secretary described them as 
a type of animal “who’ll get out and 
hunt for food rather than sit on his 
fanny [like a “kennel-fed” dog] and 
yell.” But no self-respecting bird dog 
worthy of appearing on the cover of a 
self-respecting magazine ever eats a 
bird. He retrieves it politely, and waits 
for dinner until he gets back to the 
kennel — where, Mr. Wilson notwith- 
standing, he is as apt as not to yell like 
a banshee for his kibbled chow. 


Philadelphia story 

I T IS difficult to share the view that 
the Athletics have been really 
saved with the eleventh-hour pur- 
chase of the team by a syndicate of 
Philadelphia patriots. It certainly 
seems that baseball would have been 
better served if the Athletics had been 
sold to Arnold .John.son of Chicago 
and moved to ba.seball-hungry Kansas 
City. The well-meaning syndicate 
which bought out Connie Mack for 
$604,000, Earle Mack for $450,000, 
and included Roy Mack in the pur- 
chasing group may have only post- 
poned the rites for tlie impotent A’s. 

Meanwhile, the sorely disappointed 
Arnold Johnson can comfort himself 
with a rare— if immediately useless- 
baseball honor. The American League 
had placed its official approval on him 
as a man worthy to operate one of its 
ball clubs. This is a distinction not 
lightly conferred and it was won by 
Johnson only after the league had 
asked some sharp questions about his 
business connections. Did his part own- 
ership of Yankee Stadium raise a 
threat of “syndicate” baseball? Did his 
Chicago hockey interests indicate he 



was “fronting” for the Norris hockey 
and boxing empire? In short, would he 
be good for baseball? The A.L. decided 
he would, and so ba.seball would do 
well to file a folder on this man the 
game may be hearing from — and need- 
ing— a little later on. A few tacts for 
baseball’s file: 

Arnold Johnson is 47, tall, robust, 
dark-haired, a White Sox fan since his 
boyhood on Chicago’s South Side. 
Married, father of two small children, 
a boy and a girl, he graduated from the 
University of Chicago (’28) and served 
a four-year hitch in the Navy during 
World War II. Chances are you’ve done 
business with him, for Arnold Johnson 
is — among many other things — the big 
wheel of a vending-machine empire 
that annually swallows up $70 million 
in nickels and dimes while coughing 
out hot coffee, milk, candy bars, soft 
drinks and change for a quarter if 
you’ve got it coming. 

Johnson is what Secretary of De- 
fense Charles Wilson would call a bird 
dog. He’s got himself more jobs than 


you can count (his titles alone include 
president, director, chairman, treasur- 
er, vice-president), and his companies 
publish books, operate hotels, sell ho- 
tels, buy hotels, play hockey (via the 
Chicago Black Hawks), own Yankee 
Stadium and I he ball park at Kansas 
City. But what Johnson likes most is a 
deal, and the dickering for the Athletics 
had been right down his alley. Previous- 
ly, he had made the sports pages with a 
complicated baseball transaction in 
which he bought Yankee Stadium and 
the Kansa.s City ball park from Dan 
Topping and Del Webb. Then he sold 
the land under the Yankee Stadium to 
the Knights of Columbus who there- 
upon rented it back to Topping and 
Webb. Somehow, the three-way 
$6,500,000 deal apparently made mon- 
ey for everybody concerned. 

And it did more than that. It put 
another bee in the Johnson bonnet. 
Now that he owned the Kansas City 
ball park, he began to think of the 
town as a major league candidate. 

“I was inspired by the success of the 
Braves in Milwaukee,” Johnson says, 
“and a little investigation convinced 
me that Kansas City could become an 
even better baseball town. It's a pros- 
perous, industrious, growing city with 
a great civic spirit.” 

Johnson’s confidence in Kansas City 
was equaled only by the town’s confi- 
dence in him. On the strength of John- 
son’s bid for the A’s, Kansas City 
voted a bond is.sue to enlarge the ba.se- 
ball stadium to major league propor- 
tions (35,000 scats) and then pledged 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
tickets to see a ball club that was only 
a gleam in Johnson's eye. 

Last week, seated in his plush, pan- 
eled, thickly carpeted office in Chi- 
cago’s Merchandise Mart, Johnson 
looked a man big-league baseball could 
use. Although he appeared completely 
relaxed and nerveless as he twirled his 
horn-rimmed glasses and chatted easi- 
ly, a visitor could not fail to get the im- 
pression that deep thinking processes 
were in motion behind the composed 
Johnson facade. This impression is 
confirmed by those visitors who take 
note of the big window in the office. It 
is so placed as to command a spectacu- 
lar view of the skyline across the Chi- 
cago River. It would, too, except that 
Johnson has had it frosted over. It is 
his theory that you don’t dream up big 
deals by staring out of windows. 

Baseball may hear again from the 
man behind the frosted window. 
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What football means 

A vvo.vk «ho was at the Yale foot- 
ball dinner of Feliruary, 1951 will 
be interested to know whal ever be- 
came of Kilborn Church. They called 
him ’‘Killer" but he was the least ept 
football player the Ivy I..eaKue ever 
saw— at Yale, anyhow, if not at Har- 
vard. 

Well, Church is now a methods su- 
pervisor for the Reliance Klectric and 
Engineering Company of Cleveland. 
He has a wife— a New Haven girl he 
married two days after graduation — 
and a boy coming up to two months 
old. He is 29 and hasn’t filled out any, 
still a skinny man with pipestem legs, 
6 feet inches tall and weighing 155 
pounds, which is about what he was 
when he went out for football. 

"All I needed,” he says today, "was 
40 more pounds and I would have been 
murder.” 

He carried this idea with him 
through college, going out for the var- 
sity every fall and never coming close 
to making it. After a couple of years of 
that non.sense coaches and players de- 
veloped a liking for him. They kidded 
his every awkward mov'e but they also 
put him in the 1950 Harvard game in 
his senior year — for two plays — so that 
he could make his letter. 

Came the football dinner in Febru- 
ary. It was held in the heavily paneled 
English Tudor dining room of the St. 
Elmo fraternity house. The varsity, 
the junior varsity. Head Coach Her- 
man Hickman and about 100 select 
others were there. Church sat at the 
head table with the varsity. 

Football dinners generally fall into 
one of two types. The team has had a 
good season and all the players are in 
for florid praise, or a bum season and 
the speeches run on about next year. 
But in 1950 Yale had won some and 
lost some and it was all fairly indeci- 
sive. No reason to cheer or to weep. 

Neither was there any reason to ex- 
pect that, when players were called on 
to say a few words, any one of them 
would utter anything memorable, 
(’hurch might have been passed over in 
this speechmaking, but because he was 
so liked, he was called upon. 

"They laughed when I got up,” he 
remembers. “I was supposed to be the 
clown of the team and they thought 
this was going to be funny.” 

.•\bout all he had to say, as he re- 
calls it, was to enlarge upon a letter he 
had leceived from his uncle, Kortright 
Church, who had been a Yale tackle in 
the 1910-11 season. Kilborn’s father, 
Heyliger Church, had been an end on 
the Yale teams of 1914 16. Now here 
was Kilborn, Yale '51 and nothing 
much in football, remembering a fam- 
ily tradition and four years of failure 
at it and trying to say something 
rousing about it. 

The letter from his uncle, expres.sing 


congratulations that a Church had 
again won his Y, said, "Football is one 
of the worthwhile thing.s in life, like 
your hitch in the Marines.” That gave 
Kilborn a take-off point. 

“I know what he meant,” he told 
his ready-to-chuckle audience. “The 
les.son of football is something one 
seldom gets from other experiences. 
Football leaves its mark not only phys- 
ically but on one’s character. It is not 
natural for a man to run his head into 
a stone wall, to hurt and be hurl and 
come back for more . . . [but] it is a 
way of finding the courage to meet a 
challenge and come back. 

"Life is always a challenge and a 
struggle, and football seems to be a way 
of condensing the training for it in a 
short period. In meeting a challenge, 
man finds within him.self strength and 
weakness he never before knew.” 

This was by no moans eloquence, but 
in simple words it fitted the occasion 
better than anyone had ever done it 
before at a Yale football dinner. Fur- 
thermore, it was a little like when the 
audience finds that Shakespeare has 
been putting wise words into the mouth 
of Henry’s fool. The ordinary response 
to a speech is a burst of applause, fer- 
vent or perfunctory hut in any case im- 
mediate. When Kilborn sat down there 
was only silence in St. Elmo’s, a silence 
which those who were there remember 
as so prolonged it seemed to last for 
minutes. Then there came the ap- 
plause, a roaring wave of sound. It 
lasted much longer than the silence. 
And afterward Kilborn Church was 
a legend around Yale. They still talk 
about him there. 

Easel does it 

S kis divers, swimmini; under the 
surface of clear, warm, rock-bound 
coves around the Spanish island of 
Majorca, have lately been encounter- 
ing a startling underwater apparition 
— a painter, perched before an easel at 



the bottom of the sea. The artist, a 
black-haired, 35-year-old Majorcan ra- 
dio repair man named Jorge Morey- 
Gil, began skin diving years ago and 
developed a passion for submarine pho- 
tography. A few weeks ago, in an ef- 
fort to capture the elu.sivp colors of the 
depths more accurately, he began wa- 
terproofing canvases with linseed oil 
and painting below the surface. He 
wears flippers and an Aqua-lung, uses 
an easel weighted with ten pounds of 
lead, fastens his brushes to his bathing 
suit to keep them from floating away 
when they are not in use and carries a 
knife (with which he recently stabbed 
an inquisitive octopus) strapped to one 


leg. He is the soul of hospitality when 
a fellow skin diver glides near, and in- 
variably nods and invites inspection of 
his work. Nevertheless, the sight of 
him, bubbling away, palette in hand, 
amid a school of nosy fish, tends to un- 
nerve casual passers-by. "He scared 
the hell out of me the first time I saw 
him,” said one skin diver. "I looked at 
his painting all right when he waved 
me over, but I swam right ashore and 
had a drink.” 

Bean of Maine 

T hkre are times when a man may 
burnish his soul by fighting progress 
tooth and nail~ah, for the day when it 
was fashionable to stifle a telephone by 
ripping the damnable thing off the wall 
and heaving it through the window, 
amidst a cathartic tinkling of glass. If 
L. L. Bean of Freeport, Maine is not 
a stout, white-haired old gent who 
wears black sateen sleeve guards and 
steel-rimmed spectacles, keepshi.smon- 
ey in a wooden drawer and has a few 
skunk and muskrat pelts drying in the 
back room, he should be, and the world 
would do well to ignore all contrary 
evidence. 

The L. L. Bean Catalog, which L.L. 
Bean has been mailing out to hunt- 
ers and fishermen ever since 190’2, 
contains, it is true, disquieting sug- 
gestions that modern efficiency, and 
perhaps even electric lights, have crept 
into his establishment. "We are locat- 
ed,” reads the issue for fall, 1954, “19 
miles east of Portland on U.S. 1 Busi- 
ness Highway. Plentj' of free parking 
near salesroom entrance.” Parking ! Ob- 
viously a typographical error. The cata- 
log is a fascinating work. Because its 
prose contains innumerable clues to the 
character of L. L. Bean. He does not 
sound like a man who would permit 
horseless carriages to stink up his store. 

There is obviously little nonsense 
about him. Of Bean’s 1954 Maine Hunt- 
ing Shoe the catalog says, "The 
Maine Hunting Shoe was developed in 
1914 by Mr. Bean. He returned from 
hunting wearing a pair of all-leather 
woodsman shoes, the typo in com- 
mon use in 1914, with sore feet. As a 
result of this experience, Mr. Bean de- 
veloped the Maine Hunting Shoe— a 
leather top with rubber bottom. The 
average hunting shoe weighs about 
four ounces more than ours. As big- 
game hunters walk about seven miles 
(or 18,480 steps) a day they lift 2,310 
pounds more than necessary.” No false 
modesty creeps in. Of Bean’s Combina- 
tion Compa.ss, Match Case and Whistle, 
it says, “The whistle is loud enough to 
be heard a long distance.” 

The page devoted to Bean’s Im- 
proved Double L Fly Rod Outfit, how- 
ever, seems to present the proprietor. 
"Our improved LL rod ($18.80 post- 
paid I is one of the finest rods we have 
ever offered,” it says, in pari. "With this 
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rod Mr. Bean landed an 18-pound At- 
lantic Salmon while fishing on the 
Tobique River, New Brunswick. 

Obviously Mr. Bean spent little time 
disposing of That Atlantic Salmon. He 
simply waded (stiffly but sturdily) out 
into .some handy pool with a set of 
Bean’s Over-the-Shoe Boots (W'ith 
chain tread .sole, S12.5o i yanked up over 
his rusty business suit, made a few false 
casts with a Bean LL fly line (Sizes C 
and D,S2.3.i)and then, face thoughtful, 
high starched collar gleaming in the 
sun, let his fly settle softly on the water. 

The 18-pound Atlantic Salmon in 
question struck instantly, doubtless 
aware that Mr. Bean i.s a busy man, 
made a few accommodating runs and 
came splashing to the net— which, of 
course, was wielded by a small boy of 
Mr. Bean’s acquaintance. “Get him, 
Bub?”asked Mr. Bean. Then, ascertain- 
ing that the fish was indeed captured, 
he added, absently, “You can have 
him — take him home for dinner.” He 
was already wading ashore. “This rod,” 
he said thoughtfully, squinting with 
satisfaction at its high-grade Tonkin 
Cane construction, “will do for the 
I..T.. Bean Catalog. ” 

Current joke 

Johnny: What is an atheist. Pop? 
Poh: An atlieist is a man who doesn’t 
care w^ho wins the Notre Dame-S.M.U. 
game. 

Epizootic, stay home 

I N ALL but four English counties, in 
every Welsh county, in 21 Scottish 
counties, rabbits are dying of myxo- 
matosis — just as they have died in the 
past few years in Australia, France, 
Belgium, Spain, The Netherlands and 
Germany. Man, trifling with the bal- 
ance of nature, has stirred up another 
fuss and he doesn’t know what to do 
about it. 

Myxomatosis was introduced into 
Australia in an effort to control that 
country’s scourge of rabbits, which 
were introduced there for what must 
have seemed an arlequate reason. The 
myxomatosis worked fine. Rabbits 
died by the millions, the grass grew 
greener, the sheep grew fat and pro- 
duced more wool per sheep. 

A couple of years ago an octogenar- 
ian French professor, Paul Arniand- 
Delille, decided to get rid of rabbit 
pests in his garden. A Swiss scientist 
friend sent him some myxomatosis 
virus, the professor sickened a couple 
of rabbits with it and pretty soon 
Europe was going through a zoological 
version of the Black Death. 

English farmers think of the rabbit 
as a pest, too, and pretty soon infected 
rabbits were being black-marketed in 
England for as much as five pounds 
per sick rabbit, (’lergymen denounced 
the practice as un-Christian, because 


the rabbits die in agony, but their in- 
fluence was not noticeably strong. 

The rabbit is not a pest to everyone. 
Those who follow beagling admire the 
rabbit, and many sholgunners regard 
him as sporting quarry. Now the bea- 
glers of America, particularly, are wor- 
ried that myxomatosis may cross the 
Atlantic. A shotgunner can shoot al- 
most anything, but a beagler needs his 
rabbit. 

Myxomatosis need not be intro- 
duced to a country deliberately, as in 
Europe and Australia, the beaglers 
say. It would be a very .simple matter, 
apparently, for some tourist to take 
his car to Europe, run over a disea.sed 
rabbit and bring back the virus on the 
tires. Or he could pick it up on his 
shoes. 

So the beaglers watch, wait and 
pray. Tliere is a ray of hope from Aus- 
tralia, however. Surviving rabbits ap- 
pear to be lireeding a strain resistant 
to the disease. If so, beaglers may re- 
lax. .\!1 they need do, should myxoma- 
tosis strike, is import a few re.sistant 
.\ustralians and let the rabbit’s natu- 
ral proficiency take over. 

The mechanical man 

L ast spring the University of Kan- 
J sas hired a high school coach to guide 
its Big Seven football team. He was 
Chuck Mather, who has a prep school 
record of 111 victories against 18 de- 
feats and five ties. He coached Wash- 
ington High of Ma.ssillon, Ohio to 57 
victories in 60 games, and six cham- 
pionships in the last six years. 

Any helmsman with a record like 
that must have a “system.” Mather’s 
centers around two electronic gadgets 
— a closed-circuit television receiver on 
the bench and an IBM machine. The 
sideline TV set gives him and his staff 
a better look at the swirl of action than 
the bench position allows. But it’s the 
garnishment of IBM index cardsto rate 
his athletes and to determine who plays 
what position when that made Mather 
(often referred to as the Mechanical 


Man of Massillon ) shape up as the most 
formidable figure to invade big-time 
football this season. 

He discovered in prep school coach- 
ing that in order to achieve victory in 
any single game it is necessary that his 
players end up with punched cards 
showing a minimum of 60 percent cor- 
rect technique and execution. 

In practice and during games K.U. 
players, giving their all as the Mechani- 
cal Age came to the banks of the Kaw, 
are graded up to five points on technique 
and five on execution for every foot- 
ball fundamental. Under blocking tech- 
nique, for example, Mather has 1) 
Stance; 2) Moving on the count; 3) 
Lunge to block; 4t Po.sition to con- 
tact; and 5l Contact. Under blocking 
execution 1) Throw a block; 2) Good 
attempt; 3) Get some contact; 4) Run 
over opponent; 5) Take Two. Each 
type of block lias a code number, as 
have the various types of running, 
faking, passing, receiving and tack- 
ling maneuvers. 

Under line and backfield defensive 
actions there are 31 code numbers and 
an equal number of .subdivi.sions. Bonus 
points, uj) to five, can he awarded for 
the degree and intensity with which 
a given play is carried out by the 
player. 

Since the average game has about 
loU plays, Mather uses about 150 cards 
for each player. This comes to about 
1,6')0 index cards per game or, over a 
10-game season, some 16, -500 cards. He 
also uses 1 50 cards per game for scout- 
ing statistics. The end result of this 
bizarre system is a huge tabulation 
sheet in triplicate which provides the 
formula for Saturday’s strategy, ac- 
cording to the gospel of mathematics. 

And wliat has all tills meant to good 
old K.U. this year? Read the scores: 
Texas Christian 27-K.U. 6; U.C.L.A. 
32 K.U. 7; Colorado 27 K.U. 0; Iowa 
State 33 K.U.6; and Oklahoma 65- 
K.U. 0. 

Pondering the world of cybernetics 
last week, Coach Mather said: "You 
gotta have football players to win.” 



“First it's the alumni, now the Majestic Personal Loan 
Company is after my sculp." 
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THE FOXES THAT 
NEVER EAT PHEASANTS 

Professional game managers have made much of the theory 
that foxes arc no threat to pheasants. Now a unique survey by 
authorities in North Dakota indicates that the contrary is true 



by EDMUND GILLIGAN 


I T win come as no surprise to hunt- 
ers that there are among us game-de- 
partment men who believe a fox will, 
not eat a pheasant or a clutch of pheas- 
ant eggs. As for a plump grouse or 
duck, these dainties supposedly have 
been removed from the fox’s list of 
groceries too. All that mankind has 
painfully learned about the fox in the 
generations since fox hunting began has 
been set aside as foolishness. 

Instead of being known as a skilled 
stalker of game birds and rabbits, the 
fox has become, in our minds, an inval- 
uable ally of mankind, devoted to de- 
struction of field mice only. Even in the 
depths of winter the gallant mouser 
prefers to scratch through snow and fro- 
zen ground to snap at a sleepy mouse. 

This is the modern fable of the fox. 
It makes no difference that the story 



runs against the ancient truths that are 
the basis of such folklore as Mother 
Goose. The experts on game have appar- 
ently dreamed it up for a canny pur- 
pose. Knowingly or not, they are com- 
mitted to a policy of “controlled game 
scarcity.” The game-scarcity motive 
rests on the cynical ground that once 
predators are controlled there will be 
lots of game. This in turn means there 
would be no more costly game boon- 
doggling surveys, and less money avail- 
able for well-paid sinecures. 

NONSENSE ABOUT FOXES 

And so they have preached nonsense 
about the fox from all sorts of pulpits: 
from federal and state offices, rod-and- 
gun columns in newspapers, and the 
outdoor magazines. Theirsermons have 
cast such doubt in sportsmen's minds 
that there were no protests when pro- 
fessional game managers in New York 
and elsewhere actually spent several 
hundred thousand dollars on federal- 
approved projects concerning the fox — 
surveys supposed to answer questions 
like: "What is the relationship between 
the fox and the pheasant?” and “What 
is the best habitat for pheasants?” 

These questions were answered long, 
long ago. The Romans carried a breed 
of pheasant to Britain. They knew the 
best habitat: a fox-free meadow. As for 
the question of relationship, it comes 
down to this— will a fox eat a pheasant? 

It is hard for me to admit that I was 
one of the gunners that fell for this 
craftiness a long time ago. I even re- 


fused to accept the evidence of my own 
eyes after the pheasants vanished from 
wonderful cover on and near my farm 
in Ulster County, N.Y. When I told a 
state expert that I had seen a red fox 
carrying a cock pheasant down my 
orchard lane, I was scolded for even 
thinking such a thing. 

“You crippled the bird and the fox 
just picked it up.” 

When I protested that my Labrador, 
Hot Toddy, had never missed a crip- 
ple, I was told that I had too much 
faith in the breed. 

The final and conclusive evidence 
came the next season when I had lis- 
tened in vain for the crowing of my 
pheasant cocks. In desperation I de- 
cided to buy some birds and went to a 
pheasant breeder whose farm lay with- 
in the limits of the city of Kingston in 
the Hudson Valley. When I told him 
my story he said it would be a useless 

eonlinucd on page 7S • 


SPECTACLE 

PHEASANTS RISING 

Millions of hunters like those shown in col- 
or on the following pages are in the field 
this fall in quest of America’s favorite game 
bird. The season opened Oct. 1 in Maine, 
does not begin until Nov. 21 in California. 
J. Baxter Gardner of Hastings, N.Y. (op- 
posUe) is having an experience common to 
most hunters— holding fire when a hen 
bursts cover. As usual, hens are protected, 
and as usual there are too many of them. 
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The most tense moment in pheasant hunting is shown in this tableau 
as a cock pheasant goes all out against an autumn sky and the dog 



lo« CovrfafI 

breaks point. At this moment the gunners face the supreme test of dis- 
cipline, for a shot at such short distance would ruin it for the table 



The inner reward of good teamwork is written on the happy faces 
of Fred Armstrong of Anoka, Minn, and his dog after a shooting 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 



THE BIG 
SURPRISE 

IT WAS OBVIOUS from the outset 
that the highly publicized London- 
Moacow track meet, held under lights 
at White City Stadium one night last 
week, could end only in crushing vic- 
tory for the Soviet invaders. Theoreti- 
cally at least, all of the U.S.S.R.’s state- 
subsidized career athletes are residents 
of Moscow; London had only amateurs 
living within the city, and not even the 
best of them (since Miler Roger Ban- 
nister has retired for the season) to pit 
against this Olympic Games might. 
But all of England fairly quivered to 
seethestruggle — 4 5, 000 people jammed 
the stadium and 10 million people 
tuned in to watch on television. 

Part of the interest, of course, was 
simple curiosity about the blue-clad 
Soviet juggernaut, the first Russian 
track team to compete in England 
since 1878. But England also nursed a 
hope, so strong in some cases as to lead 
scores of fans into the un-British trick 
of sneaking over the fence to get in. 
‘T’ve just got,” said one of these des- 
perately, as his stranded wife cursed 
him from the other side, “to see Chata- 
way (right) run.” Red-headed Chris 
Chataway had paced both Bannister 
and John Landy to their world-record 
miles. He had beaten the phenomenal 
Czech runner Emtl Zatopek in the 
5,000 meter event of the European 
games— only to push an unknown Rus- 
sian sailor named Vladimir Kuc on to 
victory and a world record. But now 
England thought Chataway’s night 
had come. 

It had. Kuc, undoubtedly aware 
that his red-headed foe (an executive 
of the Guinness Stout Co.) had not had 
his unlimited opportunities for train- 
ing, slipped into the lead at the gun 
and set a blazing pace. Chataway fell 
in, exactly one stride behind. They ran 
as though tied together for a mile. 
Then Kuc, with a prodigal expenditure 
of energy, began trying to kill his rival 
off. He sprinted alarmingly for 100 
yards. Chataway sprinted with him. 
Kuc tried it again and again — in the 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth laps. 
Chataway never left his heels. 
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SPOTLIGHT glared down on England’s Chris Chataway as he made final lunge to 
beat Vladimir Kuc of Russia by half-step in record-smashing 5,000-meter duel. 


“It was the most extravagant race 
I have ever run,” Chataway said when 
it was over. "Each lime he sprinted I 
thought it was for the last time. But it 
wasn’t. I had no idea he was so difficult 
to beat.” But at the end of two miles 
Chataway was still exactly one stride 
behind— and the stadium was in bed- 
lam. He was still there at the bell for the 
final quarter mile. Searchlights atop the 
stadium picked the two men up and 
followed them— still running in perfect 


tandem. Then, 50 yards from home, 
Chataway made his move, gained, inch 
by agonizing inch, and hit the tape 
amid an hysterical uproar, one half 
stride in the lead. His time: 13:51.6, 
a new world record. 

When the meet was over the two 
teams met for a banquet at the Dor- 
chester Hotel and the casual Chata- 
way horrified the joyless Russians all 
over again; he leaned back after dessert 
and lighted a big, black cigar. 
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FASTEST FIVE MINUTES seen at the Forum in recent years 
produced a Canadien drive that came very close to pulling out 
the game. Trailing 3-1 with only seven minutes left to play, 
Maurice (Rocket) Richard, high-scoring demigod of the Montreal 


team, barreled down the ice. Hurling himself toward the Detroit 
goal, he took a pass from Doug Harvey and .slapped the puck 
into the net before skidding full tilt into a tangle of players that 
included bewildered Goalie Terry Sawchuck. As the red scoring 



ROUGH STUFF by Leswick (8) left Montreal’s Goalie Jacques 
Plante .stretched on the ice with a nasty cut across the bridge 
of his nose. Plante recovered and stayed in the goal for all but 
the last minute of the game. Leswick, who seemed to be in the 


thick of every rhubarb (lop right), also came back to get in a 
few more licks; but Montreal, handcuffed by roughing penalties 
of its own, saw two of the Detroit goals scored while offending 
Canadiens .sat helplessly in the penalty box. High .scorer for the 
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light flashed, the Rocket rose to 
his knees (a6o«), and joined his 
slick-waving teammate Bert Olm- 
stead in yel) of triumph. 



night: Detroit's Gordie Howe, 
who scored one goal and made 
two as-sists to give him leg up 
in perennial race with Richard. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HY PESKIN 


STICKS FLY, TEMPERS FLARE 


WITH THE SEASON Only a wcok oM, the 
National Hockey League’s top contend- 
ers— Detroit Red Wings and Montreal 
Canadiens— fought with the bitterness of 


Stanley Cup finalists.High-sticking, rough- 
ing, and general rowdiness added up to 10 
penalties and a 3-2 Detroit win before 14,- 
518 whooping spectators at Montreal. 



LOOMING GIANT Bud MucPhcrson dop) 
of Montreal abandoned stick to make an ex- 
asp.^rated lunge for Tony Leswick, Detroit’s 
scrappy forward. Leswick managed to hustle 


out of harm's way. Then teammate Bob Gold- 
ham (above) stopped a Montreal thrust by 
ducking underneath Bert Olmstead and hoist- 
ing him away from the puck. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


continued 


FOR COMPANY ON HIS 6.000-MILE RAFT ADVENTURE ACROSS THE PACIFIC. WILLIAM WILLIS TOOK ALONG A PARROT AND A CAT 


BIG OCEAN, LITTLE MAN 


Once in a while ijo'u find yourself in an 
odd situalion. You get into it by degrees 
and in the most natural way but, when 
yon are right in the midst of it, you are 
suddenly astonished and ask yourself 
how in (he world it all came about. 

— Thor Heyerdahl, Kon-Tiki 

FROM FAR-AWAY Pago Pago la.st 
week suddenly came the news that a 
raft bearing a man named William Wil- 
lis was approaching Samoa. It had 
been so long since anybody had heard 
anything from William Willis that the 
rest of the world, quite frankly, was 
hard put to remember how he hap- 
pened to be in such an odd situation. 

Willis, a 61-year-old adventurer, had 
set out on his log raft last June 22 from 
Callao, Peru, to ride the Pacific cur- 
rents 6,000 miles to Samoa. This 
seemed a needless venture to many. 


since in 1947 Thor Heyerdahl and his 
bold Kon-Tiki crew had already proved 
the worth of such craft by sailing 
4,300 miles over the same course. 

But for Willis, a German-born New 
Yorker who has spent 45 restless years 
as farmer, sailor, hobo and minor poet, 
Kon-Tiki served only as inspiration. 
“I am an adventurous type,” he told 
dissuaders. On his trip, moreover, he 
would be testing the nutritive value of 
a Peruvian grain, which, legend says, 
gave ancient Inca warriors an added 
vitamin wallop on the eve of battle. 
He also planned to write a book. But 
most important, while six men had 
sailed on Kon-Tiki, Willis set out alone 
on his smaller, .‘i5-foot raft with only 
a parrot and a cal ‘To prove that soli- 
tary man can conquer an ocean.” 

In the Ecuadorian forests, Willis 
hand-picked seven large balsa trees for 


his raft. He was careful to take male 
rather than female trees, since their 
water-resistance is greater. In honor of 
this all-male log base he christened his 
raft, oddly, the Seven Little Sisters. He 
packed aboard fish lines and six-month 
rations for man, cat and parrot. 

As Willis was towed away from 
Callao, a small crowd cheerily wished 
him luck, but among themselves grim- 
ly pondered the worst. Was the raft too 
frail? Was not this man mad? When 
food gave out, who would eat whom 
first? Would the cat eat the parrot, or 
the man the cat? 

Cut loose 60 miles out, Willis’ raft 
slipped northwestward on the cold 
Humboldt current. Then for 115 days 
he saw little but sky and sea and heard 
nothing but wind, the hiss of water and 
an occasional staccato burst of Spanish 
from his parrot. 
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HIS RAFT. LIKE THE KON-TIKI, WAS MODELED AFTER THOSE WHICH EARLY PERUVIANS HAD USED ON THE PACIFIC FOR CENTURIES 




1 

1 ■ 



i 





On the sixth day radio men picked 
up his call letters and a cryptic word, 
" Adelnntc” (onward). Thereafter, 
through burning days and drenching 
equatorial rains, Willis ignored the land 
world. He snatched half-hour naps, 
fished and wrote. There was alarm 
ashore at his silence, but his wife Tess 
remained calm. His radio worked full 


range only on automatic SOS, and 
Husband Willis had told her, “I’ll nev- 
er send S O S. I’ll try to help myself.” 

.And Willis did, keeping his troubles 
to himself. Three weeks out his stove 
failed and he subsisted on raw gruel 
and fish marinated in lemon juice. 
Playing a five-foot shark, he fell over- 
board, but luckily grabbed a trailing 


line. With more than 2,000 miles yet 
to go, the water leaked out of his 
rusted cans. Willis sipped salt water, 
trapped rain water and sucked more 
out of raw dolphin flesh. Then, with 
Samoa only three days away, as if 
belatedly seized by the desperate slate 
of things, the cat ate the parrot. 

To the Samoans cheering him when 
finally he stepped a.shore, Willis said, 
“It was a nightmare, and a beautiful 
dream.” 


WILLIS’ ROUTE roughly follows the 
earlier voyage of the Kon-Tiki. .At first he 
was swept northwestward by the Hum- 
boldt Current, then westward by the 
South Equatorial Current and the pre- 
vailing easterly trade wind.s. The larger 
Kon-Tiki, averaging 42 miles daily, on 
its 101st day grounded on a reef in the 
Tuamotu Archipelago. Averaging over 
50 miles a day, sighting land only once 
dimly, in 115 day.s Willis sailed 1,700 
miles farther to Samoa. 
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MULE DEER hanging on rack at Bcntl, Oregon were opening- 
day bag for local hunters— including Photographer Bill Van Allen 
(second from left) who set camera on stump and scurried back 
with rifle to get into the act with fellow sportsmen. 
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BUFFALO HUNT on Pennsylvania game preserve wound up 
with one-shot kill by Cal Abrams (le/0. star outfielder for Balti- 
more Orioles. Other hunters: Umpire Jim Honochick, County 
Commis-sioner Elmer Shellhammer, A's outfielder Elmer Valo. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


DEAD MOOSE hung limply from block and tackle while happy 
hunter Harry Lamb of Dayton, Ohio (plaid shirt) got a proud and 
steadying grip on one horn of his trophy. The moose, seven feet 
tall when it stood on its own four feet and weighing a hefty 1,800 


pounds, was far more cooperative dead than alive. In actual en- 
counter in northern Ontario woods, Lamb’s first bullet caught 
moose in leg, but failed to slow it down. Second shot stopped 
charging bull only 20 yard.s from hunter. 




PENCIL-SLIM COACH “IVY” WILLIAMSON IS THE MAN BEHIND WISCONSIN'S VARD-WIDE <WtTH SHOULDER PADS) FULLBACK AMECHE 


IVY PLAYS THE RIGHT HORSE 


Alan Amechc, that is. Wisconsin's great fullback has helped lick Marquette, 
Michigan State, Kice, Purdue and has madel954 happy for Coach Williamson 


by BOOTON HERNDON 

Madison, Wis. 

B ack when everybody in the Big 
Ten was kicking us around,” re- 
calls Uncle Ed Schmitz, a Madison 
merchant who attended the University 
of Wisconsin for over a month in 1911 
and who is now the chief fund raiser for 
the football team, ‘‘what few people as 
came to the game at all would pack 
their lunch at home, get there in time 
for the game, and leave right after it. 
Now they come in the night before and 
they don’t go home ’til Sunday. Now, 
when Wisconsin plays at home, I put 
on seven extra clerks Saturday morn- 
ing. Seven of ’em. I love a good game, 
but I’m mercenary too.” 

Football at Wisconsin supports more 


than Uncle Ed’s seven extra clerks. 
Football took in $517,447.96 of the 
$720,921 Wisconsin total athletic take 
last year. Basketball is the only other 
sport that pays for itself at Wisconsin; 
it is football that carries the 13-sport 
program. Football will pay for the new 
$1,500,000 field house, football uni- 
forms, the 180-piece band and sends 
the Crew to California. With twelve 
straight sellouts in a row and more to 
come, with a team undefeated in four 
starts for the first time since 1927 (only 
look out for Ohio Slate this Saturday) 
everybody is happy at Wisconsin. 

This success is based on a winning 
combination of two incongruous ele- 


ments. One is the tall, agonizingly shy 
head coach, Ivan B. Williamson, a liv- 
ing contradiction to Dale Carnegie. 
The other is a likable kid, born Lino 
Dante Amici, who now receives mail 
addressed to The Horse, Wisconsin. 

A1 Ameche, as he is known to most 
people, is a 6-foot, ‘210-pound full- 
back, 21 years old. Red Sanders, the 
U.C.L.A. coach, says that Ameche is a 
stronger runner than Bronko Nagur- 
ski. Esco Sarkkinen, the Ohio State 
scout who has studied Ameche three 
games a year for four years, says: 
‘‘Ameche is the greatest fullback on 
the North American continent today. 
He is powerful, he’s shifty, and he’s 
fast and he’s all of them all of the time. 
He’s big, too, but he doesn’t need to 
be. Not with that heart.” 

Against Rice, a fortnight ago, Ame- 
che was the real old-time line-smashing 
fullback. Against Purdue last Satur- 
day, he showed his shiftiness and 
speed. The Badgers had a skinny one- 
point lead, with the ball deep in their 
own territory. Ameche got it on a 
pitch-out, and took out around end. 
Now shifting, now turning, knees Hail- 
ing, he skirted the end and turned on 
the speed. He made 26 yards. And now 
Wisconsin sparkled and down the field 
the red team went. Ameche plunged 
five yards for the score. Purdue began 
throwing the ball around in despera- 
tion, and Billy Lowe intercepted and 
ran 98 yards for a touchdown. It was 
Wisconsin again, 20-6. 

Ofif the field, slopping around the 
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campus on his slew feet, Ameche is a 
big, amiable, intelligent, hard working 
young man of good character and sur- 
prising sensitivity. He is married to his 
childhood sweetheart, and they have 
two children. He is living in a fog these 
days, because the demands on the na- 
tion’s No. 1 Football Hero are constant 
and harassing — "The only time we’re 
together is when somebody’s taking our 
picture,’’ his wife, Yvonne, says. 

THE UNWRITTEN CARD 

Ameche tries hard to be a lev'el- 
headed normal citizen. On Yvonne’s 
birthday, two days before the Purdue 
game, he got up early and gave the 
baby its bottle. He was going to write 
something sweet on a birthday card, 
too, only the phone rang. Yvonne 
found her card, together with Al’s pen, 
in the bathroom after he had rushed 
off late to class. She cried a little bit 
because he had tried. 

Ameche has been on top of the world 
for six years. He got more publicity as 
an all-state high school halfback than 
any other member of the Wisconsin 
varsity gets now. As a freshman he 
used to come in at night to find coeds 
sitting on his doorstep. 

Ameche takes his publicity in stride. 
He has spent hours on the weights, de- 
veloping those big shoulders, hours 
running in soft sand to add power to 
those speedy legs, hours on the practice 
field, working on blocking, on defense. 
"After all that I should get a swelled 
head and kill my own self off?” he 
asked. "You think I’m nuts?” 

The Wisconsin players do not resent 
Ameche’s stardom. "A1 is the most 
popular man on the team,” Captain 
Gary Mes.sner says. "He makes our 
own jobs easier. You can block a man 
a lot belter when he’s looking at some- 
body else.” 

Ameche came to Wisconsin in 1951, 
when freshmen were eligible in the Big 
Ten. He played in a junior varsity 
game against Iowa, on a Friday after- 


noon. hammered the line a-s usual, and 
broke away for a couple of nice long 
runs. He was pulled out of the game 
and sent immediately to the varsity. 
Next day he played against Mar- 
(juette. That season, an eighteen-year- 
old freshman, he set a new record for 
the Big Ten, carrying the ball 147 
times for 774 yards, an average of 5.3. 
Next year, as a sophomore, he was All- 
Conference. Wisconsin lost to South- 
ern California in the Rose Bowl, but 
Ameche was outstanding. He carried 
the ball 28 times and made 133 yards. 

A1 grew up in a house in Kenosha 
surrounded by a freight yard, a junk 
yard and a coal yard, but it wa.s al- 
ways spotless and A1 was always clean 
and neat. He w'as the younger of two 
boys, the baby of the family. Al’s 
mother is named Mrs. August Ameche, 
his father is named Mr. Augusto Ami- 
ci. "The old man is pretty hard- 
headed, he won’t change his name,” 
A1 says. Ameche isn’t absolutely 
sure about his own name. He knows 
that his first name is Alan, because he 
and his brother went to the federal 
building in Kenosha together and, for 
SOji apiece, turned Lindo into Lynn 
and Lino into Alan. (Lynn thought up 
both names.) Whether his name is of- 
ficially Amici or Ameche is something 
that A1 never thought about before; 
he intends to ask Lynn about it. 

Lynn is five years older than Al, and 
his hero. Lynn started Al out in foot- 
ball. talked his parents into letting him 
play. Lynn also introduced him to 
music, nursing him along with Tschai- 
kowsky’s piano concerto and Liszt’s 
Hungarian Rhapsody until he could 
feel his own way into Beethoven and 
Franck. 

And this was why Al went to Wis- 
consin. He could have gone anywhere, 
but the choice settled down between 
Notre Dame and the State U. All that 
was involved at both schools was a free 
education— nobody has ever offered 
him a convertible. P'rank Leahy visit- 


ed his home and won his mother over. 
Leahy also got Don Ameche, the actor, 
to call Al long distance from Holly- 
wood. It was the first time the well- 
known voice of his second cousin had 
been directed to Al personally, but he 
wasn’t impres.sed. Yvonne wanted him 
to go to Notre Dame, too. There were 
no coeds there. Notre Dame finally 
agreed to take Al and two of his high 
school teammates. Wisconsin agreed 
to lake seven, and Al went to Maduson. 

“But that isn’t the real rea.son he 
went,” Yvonne says. "When we were 
sophomores in high school Lino spent 
a weekend in Madison, visiting his 
brother. He came straight to my house 
as soon as he got back to Kenasha. He 
had on a white shirt and a red tie and 
he looked awful cute. He told me that 
the Wisconsin campus was the most 
beautiful place he had ever seen and 
that the Wisconsin song was the most 
beautiful he had ever heard. He sang 
it for me, from beginning to end. But 
what really got him was the music 
room. He said they had every phono- 
graph record in the world there, and 
you could play them as loud as you 
wanted to. Lino was sold on Wiscon- 
sin from that day on.” 

THE U PHONE CALLS 

Yvonne visited Madison one week- 
end, late in his first season after Al had 
become The Hor.se. Wailing for him in 
the dormitory parlor she heard the 
phone ring eleven different times, and 
eleven different coeds wanted to speak 
to Al-an. Ameche never had a chance 
after that. Yvonne and Lino were mar- 
ried in his sophomore year, when both 
were nineteen. They had been going 
steady since the ninth grade. 

They live in a nice little house in 
a diaper village outside of Madison. 
Al drives a 1951 Ford liought sec- 
ond-hand. He has no money in the 
bank. He pays no income tax. He now 
owns three albums, but he still doesn’t 
continued on page 56 


WEIDMAN’S BURDEN 


A DOLLAR ON DARTMOUTH 

Father Wcidman. a larcenous lover of long shots, learns a thing or two from 
8even*year-uld John, to wit: lay your money on the line and let the odds go hang 


M ost human beings have a larce- 
nous streak in their make-up. If 
the streak is wide, they grow rich or go 
to prison, sometimes both. If thestreak 
is narrow, they play long shots. 

As far as I am concerned there is no 
other sensible explanation for a pre- 
sumably rational person making a bet 
on anything when the odds are a hun- 
dred or more to one. The fact that an 
astonishing number of such bets are 
made every day merely proves my 
point: the desire to get something for 
nothing, or a lot for a little, is as com- 
mon as dandruff. 

People who possess this narrow 
streak, I have noticed, have a good 
deal of difficulty with simple arithme- 
tic. They have trouble balancing their 
check books, helping their children 
with long division, and figuring out 
their share of the bill in a restaurant 
where they have gone Dutch with 
somebody. When anybody tries to ex- 
plain to them how betting odds are 
arrived at, they get the sort of look in 
their eyes that is common to people 
who stagger out of a movie theater 
into the late afternoon sun after seeing 
a double feature. I know all about this. 
I am one of these people. 

I number among my close friends 
a first-rate mathematician with a fine 
gift for clarity of expression. In phrases 
so simple and forceful that they would 
elicit the admiration of Dean Swift, he 
has through the years explained to me 
over and over again why, when I bet 
on a hundred to one shot, I am almost 
literally throwing my money away. 
His forceful phrases, like his invincible 
logic, accomplish nothing. 

I leave his well-intentioned lecture 


and always return, like the drunkard 
to his bottle, to the backing of long 
shots. I do not consider this an indi- 
cation of a lack of character on my 
part, or even a contempt for the law of 
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by JEROME WEIDMAN 

probabilities. I have as much charac- 
ter as the next fellow (whose identity 
we won’t go into here), and I have a 
healthy respect for all laws. 

But I have in my day seen enough 
apple carts lying on their sides to con- 
vince me that when it comes to bet- 
ting— as in the case of another, and in 
some respects allied, human activity, 
namely, love— the most reliable guide 
is neither the statistical table nor the 
hot tip, but your own heart. 

One Saturday last fall, for example, 
I drove up to New Haven with my 
two young sons to see Yale play Dart- 
mouth. My sons had never before been 
to a college football game. They were 
properly excited by all the things that 
should excite boys aged seven and 
eight: the size of the crowd and the hot 
dogs, the color of the pennants and the 
faces of the old grads, the antics of 



the cheer leaders and the blare of the 
bands. Soon after we were settled in 
our seats, a half hour before the game 
began, I noticed that my youngest son 
John appeared to have lost interest in 
the colorful spectacle taking place on 
the field. He was completely absorbed 
by the conversation of two men sitting 
directly in front of us. 

After a moment or two of eavesdrop- 
ping, I learned that they were in the 
midst of making a bet on the game and 
were rather heatedly discussing the 
odds. It was the sort of discussion that 
normally would bore me stiff. Y ale was 
heavily favored to win. But not so 
heavily that a man with a larcenous 
addiction to long shots could find any- 
thing interesting in the odds. 

After much argument, during which 
the Yale marchers on the field spelled 
out with their bodies a beautiful Y, the 
two men settled the terms of their bet. 
The man in the camel’s hair coat, who 
was betting on Yale, spotted the man 
in the Tyrolean hat 13 points, and gave 
him three-to-one. I heaved a mental 
sigh of relief and turned back to see 


how skillful the Dartmouth boys would 
be in spelling out their human D. 

I never found out, because at this 
moment my son John leaned forward 
and, with that curious mixture of shy- 
ness and brashness that only a very 
small boy can achieve, tapped the 
shoulder of the man in the camel’s hair 
coat. The man turned. 

“You want to bet me?” John said 
timidly. 

The man stared at him in astonish- 
ment. So did I. To the best of my 



knowledge, John had never in his sev- 
en years made a bet on anything. Cer- 
tainly not with total strangers. The 
man started to grin. 

“Who you for?” he said. 

“Dartmouth,” John said. 

This, too, was news to me. Until 
that morning, when I had explained 
before we left the house who would be 
playing in the game we were about to 
see, neither of my sons had ever heard 
of either Yale or Dartmouth. Why 
should they? I am a C.C.N.Y. man 
myself. The man’s grin grew wider. 

“How much you want to bet?” he 
said. 

“A dollar,” John said, and he aston- 
ished me further by pulling a crumpled 
dollar bill from his pocket. “Here.” 

“That’s a lot of money,” the man 
said. “Where’d you get it?” 

“I saved it from my birthday,” 
John said. 

“Maybe you better ask your daddy 
first,” the man said. “He may not 
want you to lose that much money.” 

“I won’t lose,” John said. 

The man’s eyebrows went up. 

“You never can tell,” he said. 

“I won’t lose,” John said. 

The uninftected certainty in his 
voice was a little unsettling, as though 
he had announced that on this day, 
for reasons that made sense to him but 
were none of our business, the sun 
would not set. 

“Well,” the man said, “I think you 
better ask your daddy, anyway.” 

John looked at me. I nodded. After 
all, it was his own money. John turned 
back to the man. 

“My daddy says it’s all right,” he 
said. 

“Okay,” the man said with a 
laugh. “Same bet I made with my 
friend here. I’ll spot you 13 points, 
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son, and give you three-to-one.” 

“No,” John said. “I want to bet a 
dollar.” 

“I know,” the man said. “I’ll spot 
you 13 points, and give you three-to- 
one.” 

"No,” John said. “Just a dollar.” 

The smile on the man’s face grew a 
trifle strained. I could hardly blame 
him. I smiled back at him and nodded 
again, to indicate that I would help 



straighten matters out, and leaned 
close to John. 

“You can bet your dollar,” I said. 
“That part of it is all right. What the 
man means is that Yale has to get 13 
points before it begins to count against 
Dartmouth. If Yale gets 13 and Dart- 
mouth gets only six, let’s say, then you 
still win the bet, and instead of collect- 
ing only one dollar, you'll collect three. 
Okay?” 

John shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “Just a dollar. I 
want to bet a dollar. He should bet a 
dollar, too.” 

The man laughed. Not very hearti- 
ly. By this time quite a few people 
around us were watching and listening. 

“But that’s even money,” he said. 
“I’d be cheating you, son, if I bet you 
even money. Dartmouth hasn’t got a 
prayer. I’m willing to give you three- 
tOHsne.” 

John shook his head again. 

“No,” he said stubbornly. “Just a 
dollar. I bet a dollar. You bet a dollar.” 

The man looked nervously at me. I 
did not envy him. The people around 
us had started to grin and nudge one 
another. I looked at John. Like most 
parents, I am continually astonished 
by the facets of character and tempera- 
ment that my children turn up almost 
daily for my uneasy inspection. I did 
not know precisely what was going on 
in John’s mind. But I know John. 

He is not afraid of new experiences. 
But he likes to tackle them in his own 
way. This way is not always compre- 
hensible to others. I could see that be- 
ing taken to his first football game, 
and overhearing his first discussion of 
betting odds, had catapulted him into 
a hitherto unsuspected area of life. 


And I was certain that in John’s mind, 
which is a good one, he had once again 
worked out his own method of ex- 
ploring the new terrain. I saw no rea- 
son for confusing him by insisting his 
method was wrong before he had an 
opportunity to try it. 

“If that’s the way he wants it,” I 
said to the man in the camel’s hair 
coat, “I guess that’s the way it will 
have to be.” 

The man shrugged. I could see that 
he regretted having become involved 
in what had started as a cute interlude 
with a small boy and, somewhat to his 
irritated astonishment, had mush- 
roomed into something quite different. 

“Okay with me, mister,” he said. 
There was a slight edge in his voice. 
"But you know what’s going to hap- 
pen.” 

As it turned out, I didn’t. Neither 
did he. Or, for that matter, anybody 
else. Dartmouth beat Yale 32-0, in one 
of the major upsets of the year. 

On the drive home, during which 
John sat in happy silence, clutching 
his two one dollar bills, I thought it 
my duty as a parent to point out to 
him a hard fact that, while it might 
dim his present pleasure, would be 
useful to him later. 

“If you had taken the odds that 
man wanted to give you, and to which 
you were entitled, you would have 
won three times as much,” I said. “In- 
stead of two dollars, you would now 
have four.” 

“I know,” John said in the untrou- 
bled voice that belongs only to the 
very young, “but all I wanted to win 
was one dollar.” 

I have not yet had time to explore 
this answer for all the meanings that 
most surely lie buried in it. At the mo- 
ment I am content to draw what seems 
to me a reasonable inference: my son 
John may never grow rich, but he’ll 



probably never end up in prison, 
either. 

His larcenous streak isn’t wide 
enough. 
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UNDER 21 

INVENTOR WITH 
A LAZY STREAK 

He built a belter gun-rest 
and got some rich results 

Sc’OTfA, N.V. 

A new WHicKS AGO, in the Penta- 
gon, the big brass of the (Vdnance 
Department sat around for several 
hours listening earnestly to an 18-year- 
old boy from Scotia, N.Y. The young 
lecturer was Herman K. Frihis Jr. 
aiul he was explaining his theories on 
the care and cleaning of guns. The 
reason the Pentagon hafi .summoned 
him to Washington was that Herman 
had already perfected such startling 
improvements in this field that the 
Army felt tliey might use some. 

One of them had especially caught 
the eye of the Pentagon planners: a 
collapsible cleaning rod which can be 
fitted inside a hole bored into the stock 
of the Army’s M-1 Garand. It is sealed 
inside by a hinged butt plate which 
keeps it safe and ready for emergency 
use. It cannot touch the lands of the 
gun’s bore. And it really work.s. 

Herman claims he got to be an inven- 
tor l)ecause he’s got a lazy streak as 
long as a gun barrel inside him. “So,” 
ho explains, “when I sit down to do a 
job 1 hate, I start to figure out a way 
to make it easy on myself.” 

A VERY SPECIAL AFTERNOON 

Herman likes to hunt, but he hates 
cleaning guns, (^n this very special 
afternoon when his work-hating turned 
him into an inventor, he’d just come 
back from a squirrel foray. 

He got out ins cleaning rod, his 
patches and his oil. He rested the stock 
of Ills gun grimly on the floor and set 
about the dreary business of cleaning 
it. As he cleaned, he kept telling him- 
self that there had to be an easier way 
than this to clean a gun. 

This time something came of it. Per- 
haps his subconscious was tired of be- 
ing pestered. Whatever it was, Her- 
man’s kid brothers stared in surprise 
as Herman suddenly jumped up. 

On the double, he headed for the 
camp woodpile. Tliere, he picked out 
some fir scraps. Then he put them to- 
gether in the form of a crude cradle 
—a thing that wound up looking like 
a pint-sized sawhorse. 


Herman returned to the camp with 
the cradle. He placed his half-cleaned 
gun on it as though it were a log about 
to be sawed into stove-size lengths. 
And he discovered that he finished the 
cleaning job in a way that was bet- 
ter both for the gun and for himself. 

That was 1952. Today he's the full- 
fledged president of the Benson Sport- 
ing Goods Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
(so named because the family camp is 
on Benson Koadj. It’s a profit-making 
concern with six stockholders, a work- 
shop iconverted garage at home), 
I)roving grounds at the camp and a sales 
office in Scotia. 

Inventing something, Herman soon 
fountl out, isn’t as lough as doing 
something about it. First of all, he saw 
that after using the gun-rest, it was 
too bulky. Herman’s kid brother Rudy 
had an idea. He spoke up: “We could 
fix that, Herni. We’ll get a hinge, stick 
it to the middle and then we can fold 
it into half the size.” 

'•LIKE A SHOE BOX’' 

Herman knew they had sometliing. 
With the help of the hinge they could 
fold it into the shape of a box. After a 
few weeks, Paul, the 7-year-old, said: 
“You know, Herm, as long as it folds 
into a box, why not put a groove in it 
so you can put the bottles of oil and 
stuff inside it. Like a shoe box.” 

Herman worked this idea out and by 
!iow his homemade joker was quite a 
neat production in its still crude way. 
Herman’s father, who had been a tool- 
maker with G-E. once, knew how to 
make blueprint diagrams. He made 
some of the kit and Herman took them 
to the family lawyer who sent them to 
a patent attorney in Washington. 

Tile P..-\. madea.search of the patent 
ortice and found that gun-rest patents 
already in existence totaled only three 
— 1952, 1942 and 1872. A patent, Her- 
man found out, was issued only if your 
invention had at least ouc completely 
original feature to it. This one did 
have — exactly one: the storage space it 




INVENTOR PRiBis checks his gadget 
while kid firother.s Paul and Rudy (left) 
work on some other brainstorms. 


offered after the box was foltled onto a 
spacer track inside. With the legal 
green light, the Pribis boys were off. 

Herman redesigned it to make it 
look more handsome. Then he tracked 
down a box company in N'ermont who 
agreed to make the boxes. Tlie first 
batch was made out of ha.sswood. 

•After trying them out for a month 
or so, Herman saw that they got easily 
scratched up. As a result, he came up 
with the idea of putting on projecting 
metal corners and that kept the fin- 
ish slick. He gave it a trade name: 
the Klecn-Tote. It’s already being sold 
in sporting goods stores through New 
York Slate and New England. 

MAKING THINGS THAT HELP 

Herman is a great big guy for his age 
— a 6-fool. 200-pounder — who looks as 
though he’d make a fine, long-hitting 
first ba.semari. But he’s no more inter- 
ested in baseball than a Swiss watch- 
maker. His sport is making things that 
help him, and others, to Imnt. 

The Khvn-Tolc turned out to be 
only the first of six patents, all tied up 
with guns and pistols, that Herman ap- 
plied for and got. Six out of six, in the 
patent world, may be some kind of a 
record. The retail prices on Herman’s 
products aren't cheap but the crafts- 
manship is all of the old school — hand- 
some, sturdy and nonassembly line. 

Whether he make.s million.s before 
he’s 60 remains to be seen. But if, in 
the next few w'oeks, the Pentagon de- 
cides tliat the Army needs the self- 
storing cleaning rod (and several other 
Pribis inventions now under considera- 
tion) Herman will be well on his way to 
that fir.st million, which is supposed to 
be the hardest one to get your mitts on. 

— Duane Decker 
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FIRST SCENT 
OF FOX 


At this season, (he best youn^ 
hounds are bein^ worked into 
the best pack in the country 

by REGINALD WELLS 

I N SEPTEMBER of 1777 at Brandy- 
wine Creek in thesoutheasternmost 
corner of Pennsylvania, a British force 
under Sir William Howe won a nota- 
ble victory over General Washington 
that led to the occupation of the city 
of Philadelphia. The British held the 
capital for less than a year, but ves- 
tiges of British domination are stili 
evident in the Brandywine country: 
a pack of English foxhounds in Ches- 
ter County is still making monkeys of 
American foxes. They are Mr. Stew- 
art's Cheshire Fox Hounds, of Brook- 
lawn Farms in Unionville— founded by 
a Philadelphia broker, the late W. 
Plunket Stewart, in 1912, and proba- 
bly the best hunt in America today. Be- 
hind the Cheshire's planning and exe- 
cution is one of the most accomplished 
foxhunters in the field, Mr. Stewart’s 
stepdaughter, 34-year-old Mrs. John 
B. Hannum III, master-owner and 
huntsman of the pack. 

Now it's cub-hunting time, those 
precious fall months before the formal 
opening of the fox hunting season, 
when the huntsman takes his new en- 
try hounds into covert and works them 
into the pack. 

Out by McConnell Farm, before 
eight o'clock on a brisk morning, the 
field stands waiting, anxious for the 
day’s sport to begin. Someone cries, 
“Here they come,” and 25 couples of 
massive black and white and tan beau- 
ties flock into the meeting place, sterns 


AS DAWN BREAMS over mtst-veiled Brandy- 
wine, hunt.'^man and hound.s back to the meet. 













HIGH-LIVING HOUNDS re^t in a palacelike konnol when not huntins and .sl^ep in 
yellow-tiled lodging rooms on straw-covered beds. Kennel staff attends their every need. 


to the center of the hunting country. 

A whip cracks, and a too-boisterous 
hound rejoins the pack swinging it.s 
way to covert. From her horse, Mrs. 
Hannum watches the young hounds 
all the way. This is their day. For a 
year now their kennel training lias 
been the groundwork for this moment 
—their first day to hunt a fox. On this 
final ability depend.s their future — 
whether they will be "entered” to stay 
with the famous pack or will be "draft- 
ed” elsewliere. Built and bred into each 
of these barrel-chested aristocrats lop- 
ing their way to the hunt is the nose 
of a bloodhound, the speed of a grey- 
hound and as bloodcurdling a cry as 
can be heard today. 

THE SEVEREST TEST 

Mr. Stewart's Cheshire Fox Hounds 
are a huntsman’s joy. Once they hit the 
line, they are fury let loose, a spine- 
chilling, merciless pack of hounds out- 
distancing horse and field, checking, 
working, hitting it off again through 
five hours of relentless chase. Now is 
the apprentice hounds' big chance to 
win entry into the working pack. Now 
the huntsman will have a chance to see 
if Dixie is a babbler, noisy and giving 
tongue too freely, which young’uns 
will draw best, which can find a fox, 
which are the flighty ones and wliich 
the skirters. 

Up past the .Jones Farm and on to 
Trimble’s Hollow the procession hacks 
to coven, the field following on be- 
hind — the riders in twos and fours, 


MRS. JOHN B. HANNUM III, his Step- 
daughter, carries on Chashire tradition. 


FIRST SCENT coiilhiitcd 

waving with eagerness and impatience. 

A groom calls out, "Morning, Mrs. 
Hannum,” and the velvet-capped 
Master of Foxhounds raises her whip 
in salute and smiles a greeting as she 
takes a center position, hounds at her 
feet and stern-faced professional whip- 
pers-in at her side. The hounds sit or 
walk about her horse, the young ones, 
not having yet learned to husband 
their strength, busy with their noses. 

The copper horn announces time to 
move off. “On to him, woo-up," the 
whipper-in encourages and hounds 
spring up willingly as the huntsman 
moves off. Slowly the cavalcade ap- 
proaches the covert— first the hunts- 
man and hounds, with whippers-in 
posted at either side, and then the field. 


with the part this pack of hounds plays 
in the community. The hunt provides 
not only healthy and wholesome sport 
for everyone interested, but its mem- 
bers also support local ventures such 
as fire companies, hospitals, lied Cross 
bloodmobiles, churches and varied 
civic projects. The farmers’ land be- 
comes more valuable with its proximity 


COUNTRYSIDE AND COMMUNITY 

They cross the road, go through a 
gale, and there stretched out before 
them is the Brandywine countr.v, 
ablaze in its multicolored fall foliage, 
mysterious now in its early-morning 
shroud of mist. This is the Cheshire’s 
hunting country: gentle valleys car- 
peted with hazel and oak copse, mile 
after mile of undulating, open-gallop- 
ing farm and grazing land, a covert- 
filled fox hunters' paradise. 

For a brief moment one can reflect 
on the beauties of nature and ration- 
alize the perfection of the moment 


FOUNDER OF PACK, \V. Pluoket 
Slewart, built it into counlry’s best. 



GLOSSARY OF HUNTING TERMS 


CUBBING: Hunting young fox cubs 
before the formal -season. This is the 
training period for young hounds about 
to enter the pack. 

STERNS FEATHERING: Tails mov- 
ing from side lo side with livelines-s, in- 
dicating that the hound has picked up 
a .scent hut not a strong enough one to 
.speak to. 

WHIPPERS-IN: Hunt servants who con- 
trol pack and as.sist hunl.sman. 

COVERT: A wood or anyplace else 
where a fox may be concealed. 

HIT THE LINE: Find the scent of a 
fox — said of hounds. 

HITTING IT OFF: Recovering the 
line after once losing it. 

BLOODEO: When hound.s kill their 
first quarry, they are said to have been 


blooded: novice hunter is blooded by 
.smearing him with fox blood at his first 
kill. 

CONE TO GROUND; Gone into an 
earth or den or any refuge — said of the 
fox. 

GONE AWAY: Hounds have .started 
chase after fox has broken from covert. 

RAT-CATCHER: Name given to in- 
formal riding clothes. 

“ELOO-iN”: The cry used by hunts- 
man to urge hounds "to go in” (covert 
or kennel). 

DRAFT: Selection of the hounds to be 
eliminated from the pack. 

COUPLING: Hiirnes.sing of young in- 
experienced hound to an old hound, by 
means of a leather collar, for training 
purposp-s. 


rat-catcher dressed, dropping back, 
now coming forward again, rising in the 
saddle to the trot-toe-trot, trot-toe- 
trot of their thoroughbred horses. 

The Cheshire isn’t a flossy hunt, nor 
a social event with an easy ride and an 
early home. Not all its members are 
people of leisure and means; there are 
farmhands and steelworkers, too, rich 
only in their love of the sport. This is 
a huntsman’s meet, packed with heart- 
pounding jumps at breakneck speed 
and a grueling pace which never seems 
to let up. This is the noble science 
brought to its peak in America, a 
matchless pack of hounds led by one of 
the best masters in the country. 

Now they are at covert. They’ve 
approached upwind so as not to give 
warning to the young fox cub they 
hunt. 

In cubbing, only the young fox is 
hunted, as the inexperienced hounds 
would never be able to match their wits 
against an old and wily fox, who would 
outwit and therefore discourage them 
before they learned what they were 
supposed to hunt. 

The field stands halted outside the 
wood, waiting for hounds to draw. 
"Eloo-in, eloo-in,” cries Mrs. Han- 
num, casting hounds into covert with 
a cheer. The old-timers crash into the 
undergrowth, noses to the ground. 
Fanning out, they work every inch of 
the ground, weaving, doubling back, 
their sterns feathering, silently nosing 
their fox. The young hounds bound in 
after them, not yet sure why but not 
wanting to lose the main pack. 

‘‘Yoi — rouse him, wind him,” calls 
Mrs. Hannum, as she urges them to 
draw. Woods and brush come alive 
with the rustle of dry leaves and break- 
ing bramble. Then suddenly comes an 
urgent, high-pitched yipping sound 
from old Raider on the left. 

HARK TO RAIDER 

“Speak to it. Raider, speak to it. 
Hark.” A young hound joins him, nose 
to the ground, drawing in a scent which 
sets the hackle on its body stiff, and 
together young and old throw up their 
heads and send out their music. 

"Hark to Raider, hark to Raider — 
Hark! Hark! Hark!” cries Mrs. Han- 
num, digging in her spurs and bolting 
after the black-and-tan blur ahead of 
her. And then every hound is on it, 
and a chorus of roaring and loud- 
ringing mouths shatters the crystal 
air as hounds are "gone away.” 
The field flows after them over post 
and rail, ditch and stream, sending 
their horses on at a steeplechase pace 
where the going is good, steadying 


them at the rough or "trappy” spots. 

Later in the afternoon they return — 
the huntsman, the hounds and what 
is left of the field. Some of the hounds 
are limping, bramble-scratched and 
lame, exhausted, filthy but triumph- 
ant. Like the novice rider in the field, 
they have been blooded to their first 
fox. They’ve made mistakes, been 
whipped at, scolded and praised, but 
in their noses still lingers a scent they 
will never forget. A mud-spattered and 
tired Mrs. Hannum jogs them back to 
the kennels, knowing now for .sure that 


the coming season will have a pack 
as good as ever. Only when her hounds 
are settled and her horse stabled does 
she call it a day. 

A horsewoman from the time she was 
5 years old, Nancy Hannum has grown 
up to the sound of hounds and horn 
and running in her veins is blood rich 
in the hunt tradition. Her courage and 
tenacity in the .saddle is inbred, for her 
father, mother and grandfathers were 
all Masters of Hounds. 

From her home, Brooklawn, she runs 
the Cheshire true to tradition, with 
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the care, planning and strategy of a 
general at war. Mrs. Hannum knows 
every inch of the Brandywine country 
she hunts, from Trimble’s Hollow to 
Doe Run— every wood, every tree, 
every post and rail. To her, hunting is 
a way of life, and it always will be. 
From the time she gets up— often be- 
fore sunrise— she is out working in ken- 
nel or stable, conferring with her hunt- 
staff, inspecting a lame or injured 
hound or taking the pack out for train- 
ing. With her whippers-in, James Re- 
gan and Co -don Roberts, who double 
a.s kennelmen, she can be seen any day, 
a white-coated figure with whip in 
hand, walking her hounds through the 
fields of Brooklawn Farms. They trot 
and cluster about her while she whistles 
trilling commands to them; "C'mon 
Dasher boy, Rogui-sh— here. Artful— 
Stranger- Rosebud, c'mon girl.” 

The preparation for the hunt is al- 
ways going on. Barbed wire is taken 
down from fences; dangerous, leg- 
breaking washes are filled in; and the 
fixture cards, 400 of them, are sent out 
to the riders who are invited to hunt 
with this private pack. Gamekeepers, 
grooms, kennelmen — all work the year 
round with Mrs. Hannum, welding sci- 
entific and sporting knowledge into 
the finest chase in the field today. It’s a 
year-round business costing $30,000. 

GOOD HOUNDS MAKE GOOD HUNTS 

“Fox hunting is like a heady wine 
and anybody can drink it. It’s the most 
exciting sport in the world,” says Mrs. 
Hannum, who has broken her collar- 
bone five times while hunting, but who 
is still not deterred. 

Part of the preparation for the hunt 
is a ::udy of the habits and where- 
abouts of the fox. Mrs. Hannum's 
gamekeeper, Ray Hayes, is the hunt’s 
fox watcher and earth stopper. A 



squint-eyed, leathery-skinned woods- 
man. Ray is a legend around Chester 
County, and such is his knowledge of 
the comings and goings of the fox in 
this area that half the local inhabitants 
are convinced he is part fox him.self. 

Ray doesn’t deny this. He’ll smile and 
get down to business. “There’s a fox 
round here: a thing of beauty. I see him 
often in the field, layin' flat as your 
hand, tail movin', like a cat does” — 
and then Ray will tell Mrs. Hannum 
what foxes are in which coverts, where 
the cubs are and which ones should be 
drawn. Ray Hayes has been fox -watch- 
ing since he was 10 years old and this is 
his 21st year with the Cheshire. Driv- 
ing about the Brandywine, studying 
tracks, stopping earths, killing off 
mangy foxes and protecting the others 
for the hunt, Ray Hayes leaves a trail 
of stories about his prowess which defies 
corroboration. He is another reason 
why the Cheshire is a great hunt. 

But good hunts are made by their 
hounds, without which the best hunts- 
men could provide nothing but poor 
sport. The real reason the Cheshire 
gives the best sport in the land is the 
Che.shire foxhounds. These are Mrs. 
Hannum’s pride, and her greatest re- 
sponsibility rests in tbe breeding and 
continuation of this pack. She was 
brought up to "know that “the fox is 
killed in the kennel.” and that is where 
she spends most of her time. 

ENGLISH HOUNDS FOR STRENGTH 

When W. Flunket Stewart started 
the pack in 1912, he chose the finest 
English hound bitches he could acquire. 
Mr. Stewart chose English hounds be- 
cause they are more massive, stronger 
and gayer than their lighter-boned 
American cousins, and this open grass- 
lands country demanded the strongest 
hounds he could get. Their cry was not 



as loud as that of the American hounds 
and their no.se was not as keen, so Mr. 
Stewart went to work on these faults, 
and today the best traits of both types 
of hound are bred into the Cheshire 
pack. His skill in breeding established 
the pack as one of America’s best, and 
when he died in 1949 he left his step- 
daughter the legacy of carrying on the 
pack and hunt which still bear his 
name. Mrs. Hannum was already the 
Joint Master with Mr. Stewart, and 
she eagerly took over the breeding and 
management of the pack. 

For 200 years the hounds’ ancestors 
had been selectively bred for their finest 
points. Their blood line stretched back 
deep into English tradition. This was 
the responsibility Mrs. Hannum in- 
herited. One season of poor breeding or 
mishandling in the field could ruin gen- 
erations of effort. 

In or out of season, the kennels are 
always the nerve center of the hunt. 
Drawing the hounds, choosing the 
breeders, training the new entries, 
housing and working the entire kennel 
is a busine.ss which absorbs Mrs. Han- 
num’s full time. 

LIFE OF LUXURY 

Few animals could have it any better 
than do the Cheshire hounds. Their 
kennel is a stone-walled palace set in 
its own tree-lined grounds. The kennel 
is split up into warm, yellow-tiled lodg- 
ing rooms in which the hounds sleep 
on raised wooden benches on one and a 
half feet of straw. For the hounds to 
exercise in, each lodging room has its 
outside yard which gets hosed down 
and cleaned daily by the kennel staff. 
Leading off the lodging rooms are the 
feeding room, hospital room and kitch- 
en, the tatter a steamy, sweet-smelling 
place where the hounds’ diet is pre- 
pared. It costs $10,000 a year to feed 
the 135 hounds in the kennel, who eat 
an average of two horses a week. The 
hounds eat deboned, minced, boiled 
horseflesh and an oatmeal pudding. 
Each day the kennel uses about 100 
pounds of horsemeat, 100 pounds of 
prepared meal, 10 buckets of cooked 
oatmeal and eight gallons of milk. 

Once a day the hounds, in manage- 
able groups, are brought into the feed- 
ing room, where they eat from a long 
trough running down the center of the 
room. As the door from the draw- yard 
opens, in rush the hounds, nudging 
and hustling their v.ay into position at 
the trough. Excitable and hungry, the 
hounds are calmed by Mrs. Hannum, 
who murmurs a droning “Sace, sace, 
sace” as they eat. 

Mrs. Hannum hunts her 135 entered 
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MORNING EXERCISE ihrouKh Ixntutiful kcnnct nifSKiow is Kivcn in hounds by whili*- 
coati'd Mrs. ilunnum and koniielman, who carry whips to maintain pack discipline. 


hounds in two packs and in rotation. 
One pack is nothing hut bitches; they 
are i>eiter, faster and more malleable. 
The other is a mixed pack of larger- 
sized bitches and the regular dog- 
hounds. It is to either one of these 
packs that the new entry must grad- 
uate. It isn’t enough to be born a 
Cheshire foxhound. Becoming an “en- 
tered” member of the pack is like win- 
ning the crown in a babbling court of 
pow’er-crazy blood brothers. 

Of the 24 couples of hounds which 
are born to this purple life each year, 
only two-thirds will ever get into the 
pack. The rest are .sold to ignominy. 
Two or three are killed at birth for 
obviously bad conformation. In the 
first draft, when the puppies are a few 
months old, the slightest imperfection, 
like a short neck or a stern set on too 
low, can eliminate the hound on the 
spot. 

Only the perfectly formed hounds 
are left. These are then slowly win- 
nowed until only the best working 
hounds are left. When they are one 


year old, the new entries are brought 
to the main kennel from their grass 
yard.s, and their training really be- 
gins. Mrs. Hannum teaclies them their 
names first and then leaches them to 
come when called. They move al>out 
the kennels to orders, entering the 
draw yard, after their daily walks, to 
the command of “Kloo-in, eloo-in” 
which they will later hear at covert- 
side. 

COUPLING TEACHES DISCIPLINE 

As soon as they are ready, the ap- 
prentice hounds join the main packs 
on their daily exerci.se walks. Out into 
the field they go, under the watchful 
eye of Mrs. Hannum. Each young 
hound is “coupled” to an older one by 
a leather collar and chain, and in this 
way pack di-sciplinc is taught to the 
inexperienced hound. This goes on day 
after day, and slowly the young hound 
learns to move about as a member of 
the team. At first he riots after any old 
rabbit or bird, but. coupled to the old- 
er hound, he soon learns to curb his 


natural instincts and act upon com- 
mand only. All the time Mrs. Hannum 
watches them and notes their progress, 
studying each hound’s personality. 

Later, the coupling collars are re- 
moved and the young hounds go out 
with the pack unguided. They are 
walked in the meadow and along a 
roadside and are taught to watch and 
listen, to obey and to heed the sharp 
crack of the whip. After being “walked 
out” from April until .July, their 
mounted road work starts. Then 
hounds are walked and jogged along 
the roads, with the hunt staff mounted 
on horses. By the time cubbing starts, 
hounds are used to being out for about 
three hours and their feet are tough 
and hard, as are their whole bodies. 

“But anywhere along the line they 
can misbehave themselves right out of 
the kennels and hunt. Too much in- 
dividuality, a quarrelsome or timid na- 
ture, a streak of disobedience — any one 
of these inbred qualities can finish a 
hound,” says Mrs. Hannum. But when 
she thinks they are ready she draws the 
new entries for size, levelne.ss of con- 
formation and sex, and divides them 
into packs to be taken out cub hunting. 

This is the last phase of their train- 
ing, their graduation exercise. Though 
part of the regular hunting pack, they 
are still rookies until they have had a 
full season's hunting. If they come 
through this final examination success- 
fully, they are considered “entered 
hounds.” 

GRADUATION DAT AT LAST 

They take their place in the pack, 
excitedly bounding their way at the 
feet of Mrs. Hannum’s horse. The 
whippers-in are there too, watching 
their charges carefully, ready to chas- 
tise a riotous hound with their trail- 
ing whips and stern commands. There’s 
a snap in the air and the Brandywine 
is veiled in mist as they go to the meet. 
They are a blood-stirring sight, swish- 
ing rhythmically over field and stream, 
snuffing the scented earth. 

Mrs. Hannum. her horn tucked be- 
tween buttons of her hunting coat, 
leads them on, a low, trilling whistle on 
her lips. 

The wliip cracks and a recalcitrant 
bounds back to his proper place in 
the pack. Up the slope they come, 
jogging at a trot-pace, etched softly 
against the backdrop of the Brandy- 
wine. “Here they come,” goe.s up the 
cry of the field, as the star performers 
join the meet. 

The hunting horn sounds its twang- 
ing note, and another day's hunt has 
begun. 
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A PLACE TO BE 


FOOTBALL STADIUM 


On autumn Saturdays they are not only fine places for 

watching a game, but wonderful for family picnics too by Horace sutton 


T he citizens sunbathing on the page 
opposite, while the athletes exercise 
below, are inhaling one of the prime 
pleasures of the American autumn. The 
breeze is full of gusto, the air is full of 
festivity, the ladies are full of chrysan- 
themums, and the trees are beginning 
to share colored lea%’es with the earth. 

Ensconced here in the tiers of Har- 
vard Stadium, these devotees have fil- 
tered over the Charles River from Har- 
vard’s Georgian houses along its banks, 
from the subway that stretches all the 
way to Boston and from the parked 
cars in from everywhere. 

It doe.sn’t take a college graduate to 
make an alumnus when football is on. 
Notre Dame never had more partisan 
fans than in the days when its subway 
alumni converged from all the bor- 
oughs of New York to see it square off 
with the Army in Yankee Stadium. 

Yale's Merritt Parkway alumni in- 
clude anybody with a pasteboard and 
a Pontiac riding the Connecticut high- 
way that leads to the Yale Bowl. 
Both Yale and Princeton are merely 
objectives for picnicking families on 
fall Saturdays. Those who get down to 
Nassau early enough string out along 
the edges of Lake Carnegie and old 
club members head for Prospect Street 
to set up an alfresco lunch on eating- 
club lawns. 

Both Yale and Princeton turn their 
practice fields into parking areas 
on Saturday mornings. By noon the 
family Buicks are streaming like 
safari wagons across the green turf, 
covering the cleat marks where bruised 


scrubs battled a bare 72 hours before. 

Then from the trunks come the wick- 
er baskets that arrived last Christmas 
tied with a satin bow and loaded with 
liquor. And the Scotch Koolers deco- 
rated with the tartan of the Royal 
Stewart (may they never know). And 
from the coolers come the pint-sized 



OLD GRAD'S NOSTALGIA 


On a fall Saturday not long ago a gen- 
tleman in a polo coat and muffler stood 
for some time on the corner by the Old 
Campus in New Haven watching bus- 
load after busload leave for the Yale 
Bowl. Finally the starter, worrying that 
the gent would miss the kick-off, walked 
over to him. "Can I help you?” he 
asked. 

"Well, I’m waiting for one of the open 
trolley cars," the gent replied. For years 
the local transportation company, as 
full of tradition as a Vale sophomore, 
had trotted out the open-air trams every 
fall Saturday to transport spectators 
from the campus to the field. 

"Ah,” the starter said, shaking his 
head, “they’re gone. They’ve taken 
them off for good . ' ' 

At this the visitor spun on his heel 
and without another word, climbed into 
a nearby taxi to take the next train to 
New York. 


whiskey bottles, washed out now and 
replaced with Martinis which have been 
chilling all the way from Scarsdale. 

From the depths of the wicker, 
wrapped in cocoons of waxed paper, 
come the hard-boiled eggs the deep- 
fried chicken, the well-mashed sand- 
wiches. The formalists dip into the 
trunk and come up with cocktail shak- 
ers. The fastidious are busy taking sil- 
ver goblets out of felt bags that tie 
with drawstrings. You can hear the ice 
cubes clinking in the plastic cups of 
modernists. And the Lewis & Conger- 
ous sit smugly at their picnic tote ta- 
ble that folds up into a kit this big. 

Blankets are spread from hubcap 
to hubcap; the tailgates are down on 
the station wagons. Both are laden 
equally with cellophane bags of potato 
chips and plums and plates crowned 
with Himalayas of potato salad mixed 
by mama the night before from a Ger- 
man recipe that calls for green peppers. 
And what’s left over is wrapped again 
and stored until after the game. There 
isn’t anything quite like a half of a 
soggy egg-salad sandwich when the 
car is on the highway, rolling home 
under the ivy-covered bridges, past 
leaves burning on a suburban lawn and 
the white birches and the red maples. 
Oh, to have an old egg-salad sandwich 
any Saturday at 5. when Mel Allen’s 
pipes are working over a western game 
on the car radio and the air is musky 
with wood smoke and the dying sun is 
coaxing the last glint of yellow out of 
a poplar leaf that only lately was a 
shade for the summer sun. 
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Encliantment unlimited . . . tlie new 


A distinguished kind of personal car 
that combines high performance and high style 
for a whole new world of driving fun. 



The removable, glass-fibre hard top is easy to handle 
. . . locks into place to give you winter-long comfort. 




Cast asidk all of your previous 
ideas of what driving can be like. 
Here is something so totally fresh 
that it offers a completely new 
concept of all-round enjoyment. 

The Thunderhird's long, low, 
thoroughbred lines say “action”! 
And they speak the truth. 

A toe-touch on the gas pedal 
means ho waiting. 


There’s breath-taking Trigger- 
Torque performance with the new 
Thunderl)ird Special V-8 that’s 
specially mated with transmission 
and rear axle. It's a delightful kind 
of performance that is unequaled 
by any other American car. 

With a low center of gravity 
(from cowl to ground is just over 
three feet) and Ford’s Ball-Joint 


Front Suspension, the Thunder- 
bird corners as if on rails. 

The fun doesn’t stop here either. 
For the practical Thunderbird is 
long on convenience. 

Two tops are av'ailable. There’s 
a removable glass-fibre hard top 
. . . and a smart convertible fabric 
top. Windows roll up. The extra- 
wide foam-rubber-cushioned seat 
moves forward or back, up or 
down, at the touch of a button. 
'I’he baggage compartment is 
ample. There’s a telescoping steer- 
ing wheel. And you can have power 
steering, brakes, and windows . . . 
Fordomatic or Overdrive. 

Why not call on your Ford 
Dealer today and ask him for 
complete details on this new and 
distinctive personal car? First de- 
liveries of the thrilling Thunder- 
bird are now being made. 
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SPORTING LOOK 


THE NOT 
SO ODD JACKET 


The most popular items in a man’s wardrobe are his 
sport Jackets. Ten million of them will be sold this 
year — and it all started as a college-boy fad 


HACKING JACKETS, like this early ’30s model, 
are for riding. But, like the Norfolk and blazer, 
they have contributed to style of today’s jacket. 


T he story of the student at Yale who launched the sport 
jacket appears so often in the annals of men’s fashions 
that though his name is unrecorded and it may be in part 
apocryphal, it must contain the essence of truth. This young 
Eli, class of ’28, ripped the trousers to his brown tweed suit — 
as standard an item in his day as the Oxford gray flannel is for 
the class of ’55. Nothing daunted, and being of a strong fra- 
ternity and reputation, he teamed his brown tweed jacket 
with a pair of flannel "bags.” The combination was such a 
success that by 1932 tweed jackets and flannel slacks were col- 
lege uniforms from East to West, superseding the four-piece 
suit (knickers, long pants, vest and jacket) of Scott Fitzger- 
ald’s heyday. The odd jacket was not a new idea. The striped 
blazer, the belted shooting jacket, the long-skirted, deep- 
vented hacking jacket had all been around since the ’90s. But 
they were worn only for the occasions for which they had 
been designed: a tennis match at Newport, a grouse shoot in 
Scotland, a race meet on Long Island. Now, as w’ith many 
items of male apparel, what started as a college fad (pork-pie 
hats, saddle shoes) has become an American institution. 

The ten million jackets that will be sold in 1954 will be 
more than twice the number sold in 1947. Reasons for this 
mushrooming popularity: the handsome styling of today’s 
jacket and the American male’s increased leisure time. There 
are jackets in almost every price range and fabric, from an 
$18.75 cotton to a $400 custom-made vicuna. But by far the 
most popular jacket fabric is Shetland tweed. The colors and 
patterns found in Shetlands are hard for any man to resist. 
That’s why the jacket has become the favorite garment for al- 
most every sporting, leisure or suburban occasion in America. 


VIC SEIXAS, national tennis champion, wears a lux- 
urious .sports jacket at I.rf)s .Angele.s Tennis Club: Cash- 
mere, custom tailored by J. Pre.s.s, N.Y., $175. 


TWEED JACKETS from four-piecc sport suit.s (left) 
were first mixetl with flannel pants .at Yale in 

1928, as demonstrated by this picture taken at the time. 
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SPORTING LOOK 

conlinurd 


At left, America’s most popular 
sport jacket this fall. To find out 
what kind of jacket men are buy- 
ing, SI polled the following lead- 
ing men’s stores last week: Dit- 
to’s, Houston; Bullock & Jone.s, 
San f’rancisco; Jerry Rothschild, 
Los Angeles; Andrade’s, Hono- 
lulu: Littler’s, Seattle; Lewis & 
Thos. Saltz, Washington, Mac- 
Keil & Moore, Milwaukee, Colo- 
rado Springs and Madison; Cap- 
per & (tapper, Detroit and Chica- 
go; Hubert W. White, Minneap- 
olis; Jack Henry, Kansas City. 
Surpri.singly unanimous choice: a 
jacket of black-brown Shetland 
tweed with three-button closure, 
flap pockets, center vent, natural 
shoulders. Average cost, $65. 



PATCHED ELBOWS show up OR favor- FIFTY JACKETS hatiK behind glass in NORFOLK JACKET worn by Duke of 

ite old jackets, lend them the comfortable dre.<«ing room of jacket-collector Jean Ne- Edinburgh in 1952 cau-sed renewed interest 

character of well-smoked Meerschaum. gulesco, 20th Century-Fox director. in old style. Jacket styles change .slowly. 
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BOWLING REVOLUTION WAS LAUNCHED BY AUTOMATIC PINSPOTTER, SHOWN POISED TO SWEEP UP AND REPLACE PINS AFTER ROLL 


NEW LOOK IN BOWLING 



Gadgets Rube (Joldberg never dreamed of, neon-ligh(ed alleys, TV cameras 
and crowds herald the bright new era of one of the oldest sports of all 

by VICTOR KALMAN 


T he futuristic fantasy of steel and 
wire shown above is the pin-spot- 
ting machine developed by the Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Co., a gadget 
which has revolutionized the bowling 
industry and started the pin boy 
on his way out after an unbroken ten- 
ure of some 17 centuries. It is a far 
cry indeed from the game originated 
around 250 A.D. by a Bavarian priest 
who first set up a wooden pin in the 
cloister of his church. He labeled the 
pin Hciilc iheathen' and called upon 


each parishioner to knock it down with 
a rounded stone, if the Ktgcler tthrow- 
er' scored a hit, he was judged to be 
living a devout, pure life. If he missed, 
his soul was presumed to require cleans- 
ing at church. 

This season the nation’s top bowlers 
are competing before television cam- 
eras at the $1,500,000 Echo Lane.'? in 
Mountainside, N.J. and in other pa- 
latial establishments throughout the 
country. Crowds jam permanent and 
portable grandstand.s to watch classic 
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THE HOOK BALL 



• • • • 
• • • 
• • 



Favorite of experts, the 
hook bait, properly used, 
is deadly on pins. As it 
travels forward, it spins, 
the spin gradually taking 
over as the ball loses for- 
ward speed so that toward 
the end of the alley the 
ball begins to curve inward. 
It should hit between the 
number one and three pins 
for a perfect .strike. The tact 
that the .spin is communi- 
catetl to the pins them- 
selves adds to the hook 
ball’s efficiency. 


HOW TO ROLL A HOOK BALL 

Spin determines the degree of hook; the posi- 
tion of the hand determines the amount of 
spin. For a sharp hook i/nr riijhl) the fingers 
grip the ball ahead of the thumb hole, increas- 
ing the spin as indicatetl by dotted arrow, 
For a light hook, fingers are moved backward: 
there is le.ss .spin and the ball hooks less 
sharply. 



BOWLING continued 

tournaments, paying up to $6. BO a 
seat. In addition to the stars, approxi- 
mately one of every eight men, women 
and children in the U.S. participates 
in the sport. 

FROM CLOISTER TO KLIEG LIGHTS 

The evolution of bowding from the 
cloister to the klieg-lighted hall is a 
dramatic story of people, inventions 
and accidents. But 17 centuries have 
not altered the heart of the game. Reg- 
ulations which irked early Kegelcra irri- 
tate bowlers today. The sharpshooting 
gambling element which cau.sed gov- 
ernments to outlaw bowling in its in- 
fancy plagues the sport’s current over- 
seers. A bowler is still called a kegler. 
If he leaves a pin on the alley, he is 
told he doesn't live right, he’d better 
go to church. 

Bowling was introduced to this coun- 
try by Dutch settlers in 1623. The 
Dutch bowled skittles in which nine 
pins were set up in the shape of a dia- 
mond and the roller had three chances 
to knock them down with a small 
wooden ball. This was the game the 
sailors were playing in Sleepy Hollow 
when, amid the thunder of falling pins. 
Rip Van Winkle took a nap that lasted 
20 years. By Washington Irving’s time 

OFFICIAL ALLEY wa.s .specified by ABC 

after meeting in 1895 which decided bH.sic rules. 


—the early ISOOs— there were alleys in 
practically every village in the East. 

The trouble was, many of these es- 
tablishments were operated by hard- 
drinking ne’er-do-wells like old Rip. 
Gambling flourished in the alleys and 
crime .spread out from them. The situa- 
tion became so bad that in 1840 nine- 
pins was banned in New England. The 
New York State Legislature took sim- 
ilar action the following year. 

Then came the large-scale emigra- 
tion from Germany, the cradle of Ke- 
gcliiig. Some of the immigrants brought 
along their favorite bowling balls. Prac- 
tically all of them — women and chil- 
dren as well as the men — had indulged 
in the pastime at home. Ninepins was 
not allowed in this new .America? Well, 
how about tenpins? 

Thus it wa.s. to circumvent the law, 
that some unremembered genius added 
a single pin to the game, changed the 
target from a diamond shape to a tri- 
angle, and gave birth to the modern 
American sport. 

Today, with an estimated 20 million 
participants and some 5,450,000 league 
and club contestants who roll at least 
once a week, bowling ranks second to 
fishing and is by far the largest com- 
petitive sport in the country. Bowlers 
roll on 75,000 lanes in approximately 
10,000 academies. They spent -$350 
million last season for bowling alone, 
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SPLITS AND SPARES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 



Spares and the occasional conver- 
sion of splits hold up a bowler’s 
average. They can be made with 
ball alone Ocfh, deflecting it off 
one pin to strike another, or by 
using a pin to knock another 
down (riiihl'. In these diagram.s 
I he zig/cng lines indicate the course 
of the ball, dotted lines the course 


ih 


of the pins after the ball hits 
them. Below arc various combina- 
tions of pins left standing and 
how to convert them to that all- 
important spare by using ball 
and pins in deflection shots. F'rac- 
lions of inches can make all the 
difference here between hits and 
misses. 
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and millions more for balls, shoes, 
shirts, trophies and medals. 

One-third of the enthusiasts are 
women. Mixed tournaments of men 
an<i women, boys and girls are becom- 
ing increasingly poptilar. There are 
■‘Tot Leagues” in which children as 
young as three bowl with special balls, 
while Frank Helmers, 90, didn’t miss a 
session of his Volunteer Bowling Club 
in Cincinnati last season. Leagues of 
blind bowlers compete in N'ew York 
and Cleveland. Paraplegic war veter- 
ans, rolling from wheel cliairs, record 
amazingly high scores in their Cleve- 
land league. 

There is no indication that bowl- 
ing has reached its peak. Despite high 
real-estate and building costs, luxuri- 
ous academies are being erected every 
week. Most of them include locker- 
room and shower facilities, restaurants, 
cocktail lounges and meeting rooms. 
Many operate nurseries so that milady 
doesn’t have to wait until her baby is 
old enough for the Tot League in order 
to join her neighbors at the alleys. .\l- 
most every establishment employs an 
instructor. Teachers of the game, like 
former national champions Joe Wilman 
of Berwyn. 111. and Xed Day of West 
Allis, Wis.p and television’s "bowling 
doctor,” Sid Greenberg of Fresh Mead- 
ows, N'.Y., are introducing new thou- 
sands to the sport. 


Bowling has made its greatest prog- 
ress in the past 15 years or so. But be- 
hind this phenomenal surge to the top 

of the sports 

field lies a 

groundwork 

shaped by half a century of toil, sweat 

and cheers. 




Diameters in 


Fractions 

Decimals 

lO 

2B" 1 

2.547" 

fO 

i 

2^" 1 

2.094" 

,r 

i;r i 

1.671" 


Tenpins, like golf, was reared in 
private clubs, most of them restricted 
to the well to do. Each club set its own 
rules. Early attempts to organize the 
game failed because club members 
fought any change which might under- 
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mine the traditional or social values 
of bowling to them. 

The magnetism of tlie sport finally 
proved stronger than tradition, how- 
ever, and on Sept, f), 1895 in New 
York’s Beethovcm Hall, representatives 
of 14 of the most powerful clul)s 
formed the American Bowling Con- 
gress. It wa.s the most important .single 
event in the evolution of bowling. 

Two basic rules were adopted on 
that historic night; 1) a game wa-s to 
consist of 10 frames, with two balls to a 
frame; 2} scoring was to he on a basis of 
“strikes” and “spares,” with a strike 
(all 10 pins with one ball) counting lU 
points plus the total knocked down 
with the next two balls, and a spare all 
pins with two ballsi counting in points 
plus the number knocked down with l he 
next ball. Both rules are in e/fect lo 
this day. 

In later years the ABC set down 
a volume of rules, regulations and mi- 
nutely detailed specifications for alleys, 
pins, lialls and otlier f(iuii)ment. Field- 
men check 4‘ach establishment once 
a year. League.s and even individual 
AB(' membersare barred from bowling 
in an academy which has not received 
a certificate of ai)prova!. Kvery innn\ a- 
tion affecting the game reiiuires ABC 
sanction before it may be used. 

From a handful of b()wlers in 189.), 
the AB(' memher.ship rose to •J.OIKI.OitO 
last season. Leagues compete in every 
stateexcejjt New Hampshireand Rho<le 
Island. Alaska. Hawaii, Central Amer- 
ica, .\merican oil workers in Saudi- 
Arahia, and I'.S. military l)a.se.s over- 
seas all have their leagiu*s as well. 

It should l)e noted, however, that 
not all of the <-arly clubs went along 
with the ABC. Throughout New Kng- 
land and in section.s of I’ennsyl\ania 
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and the South, bowlers of English, 
Irish and Dutch extraction clung to 
their own rules — largely drawn from 
skittles. Several variation.s of tenpins — 
ducks, rul)l)erhand ducks. candk*s, bar- 
rels and variations of these variations 
— are rolled exclusively in those areas 
to thus day. The only ABC representa- 
tions in New England north of New 
Haven, (’onn. are at military camps. 

THE ORGANIZED LEAGUES 

I >rganized league howlers include the 
ABC’s 2,000.(1(10 members; the Wom- 
an’s International Bowling Congress 
with TOO, 000 ; the American .Junior 
Bowling ('ongri*ss with more than 
40.(810 of high .school age and young- 
er; the National Duck I’in Bowling 
Congress, 1,250,000 and the Ma.ssa- 
chuselts icandlepini Bowling Associa- 
tion with 80.000. In addition, AB(' 
officials estimate (hat (here are at 
least 1,500,000 men and women 
who roll regularly in unattached 


social, fraternal and commercial clubs. 

The .\BC wa.s the first permanent 
association of l)owU'rs and, with the 
assistance of the manufacturers and 
progressive howling proprietors, be- 
came the most intluential. The wom- 
en’s and junior congresses follow ABC 
“big pin,” or “kingpin,” rules. Thi* 
vast majority of howlers in the United 
Stale.s — an estimated 17.000,000 — are 
kingpin enthusiasts. 

Of the clubs wliich founded the 
ABC, two are still going strong. Tlie 
Hamilton (’ounty League of Cincin- 
nati, now in its doth year, has l)een a 
mainsla.N’ of the organization. The 
Unitcfl Bowling Clubs of New York, 
established in 188.5, pulled out of the 
ABC in 190(> — because the national 
tournament was awarded to St. Louis 
in.stead of Philadelphia- and, with 
other Ka.stern clubs, formed a rival Na- 
tional Bowling Association. Thanks to 
the strength of the Midwestern leagues 
and to ABC Secretary Samuel Karpf 
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of New York, who kept the majority 
of Eastern clubs in line, the NBA 
collapsed and the rebels limped back 
into the fold. 

Karpf, who during 12 years as sec- 
retary barnstormed the country at his 
own expense to explain the aims of the 
ABC; Dr. Henry Timm, Brooklyn 
physician who served as president 
for five years and forced bookmaking 
out of the alleys: Charles Ebbets, late 
owner of the Brooklyn Dodgers who 
helped write the ABC constitution, 
and Abe Langtry of Milwaukee, who 
took over as secretary in 1907 and 
served for a (juarter-cenlury, were 
among the many who played major 
roles in bowling’s formative years. 

Another, and perhaps the most col- 
orful, was Joe Thum. “Uncle Joe,” as 
he came to be known, emigrated from 
Germany in 187fi and within a few 
years became a star bowler and lea{ler 
of the United Bowling Clubs. After 
the ABC regulated the game, aca- 


demies — mostly with two or four 
lanes and pool tables — mushroomed 
throughout the lower East Side of 
New York, which was the center of 
entertainment in those days. Thum, 
confident of bowling’s future as a 
sport, had more ambitious plans. 

“I’m going to build the biggest place 
in the country — and uptown, where 
the rich people live,” he announced 
one day. 

A WHITE ELEPHANT 

His friends tried to talk him out of 
it. "Don’t do it, Joe,” one of them ad- 
vised. “You’ll have a white elephant 
on your hands.” 

Thum ignored their advice and in 
1901 opened a 24-alley establishment 
at Slst Street and Broadway, a plush 
section in that era. He named his place 
The White Elephant. It not only made 
him a wealthy man, but showed other 
businessmen the drawing power of the 
game. 


The Woman’s International Bowl- 
ing Congrp.ss, formed in 1916, is prov- 
ing as successful as the ABC. Like the 
men’s organization, it organizes a tour- 
nament each year in a different city. 
When Emma Phaler of Columbus, 
Ohio was elected secretary in 1927, the 
WIBC was composed of less than 200 
teams in 42 cities. Last year, with Mrs. 
Phaler still at the helm, the organiza- 
tion had nearly 20,862 leagues in 1,471 
cities. 

Today there are many women who 
are expert enough to bowl in the men’s 
classics. Marion Ladewig, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has been women’s na- 
tional champion for the past five years. 
In winning the title in 1951 at the Chi- 
cago Coliseum, she averaged 21 1 for 82 
games— hitting a sensational 247 aver- 
age in one eight-game block. 

The men’s and women’s individual 
championships, known as the All-Star 
Classics, are sponsored annually by 
the Bowling Proprietors Association 


FROM THE YEAR’S BEST 




JOE wiLMAN of Hamm Beer 
team w all-time All-America. 


BUZZ FAZIO captains Stroh 
team, match game champs. 


EO LAUBANSKi of Stroh is 
former U.S. doubles champion. 


BILL LILLARD of Pfeiffer wa.s 
twice runner-up in U.S. singles. 
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of America. These matches, along with 
the BPAA doubles and team cham- 
pionships, have eclipsed the ABC tour- 
nament in recent years a.s far as spec- 
tator interest is concerned. 

In 1932 a group of proprietors cre- 
ated the BPAA. Their contribution to 
bowling, both as a sport and as an in- 
dustry, has been consideralile since 
that time. 

Two other organizations liave helped 
shape tlie modern ganie. The .\ational 
Bowling Council — composed of rep- 
resentatives of the bowlers, the pro- 
prietors and the manufacturers— wa.s 
formed as a lobby group in 1943 when 
Congress was considering taxing bowl- 
ing as “entertainment.” Under the 
guidance of Arville L. EI)ersole of 
Washington, D.C., who also is secre- 
tary of the Duck Pin Congress, the 
NBC compiled such a splendid war 
record [raising $445,000,(190 for War 
Bonds, for instance, and sending GI’s 
thousands of books and plac ing cards 
collected at alleys) that it was made a 
permanent body. Since the war the 
NBC has sponsored the Junior Con- 
gress and the Bowler’s Victory Legion, 
which continues to raise funds for 
wounded veterans. Incidentally, it has 
also warded off the entertainment tax. 

THE GOLDEN YEAR 

The Bowling Writers of .\mcrica has 
approximately 50 active members wlio 
promote as well as report the sport. 
Such men as Mort Uuby of Chicago, 
one of three generations of Lubys to 
publish and edit the Xntional liowlent 
Journal; Sam Levine, editor of the 
ClerrUnid Kegler who also acts as mas- 
ter of ceremonies on radio and T\’ 
howling shows; Kli Whitney of Mil- 
waukee, editor of the ABC magazine 
Steve Cruchon of Detroit, ed- 
itor of the Modern Hauler, and Billy 
Sixty of the M ihraukec Journal, a top- 
notch bowler himself, are some of the 
writers whose criticisms, ideas and even 
spon.sorship of tournaments have had 
a marked effect on the game. 

History might well regard 1932 as 
the golden year of howling. In addition 
to the foumling of the BPAA, it was 
the year Andy Varipapa, of Hemp- 
stead, N.Y., twice national champion 
and trick-shot artist, made the first ctf 
a series of movie shorts which were 
shown in theaters everywhere and gave 
untold thousands their first glimpse of 
an alley. It also was the year Elmer H. 
Baumgarten became secretary of the 
ABC. He served until Aug. 1, 19.51, 
building up the membership from 230,- 
000 to 1,650,000. Since his retirement, 
Baumgarten pays daily visits to his 


long-time assistant and successor, 
Frank Baker, at the ABC building in 
Milwaukee — creeled in 1952 for it.s 75 
employees at a cost of $350,000. 

One of Baumgarten’s most spectac- 
ular achievements was to convince in- 
dustrial leaders of the importance of 
organized l)owling. Starting a league 
has become a “must’’ today for any 
new personnel or recreation <lireclor, 
and with good reason. Many cases have 
been recorded where men and women 
turned down better jobs elsewhere be- 
cause they didn’t want to break up 
their teams. 

Tlip ABC has approved no less than 
5,000 inventions, innovations and im- 
provements in eiiuiprneni. Possibly the 
one which has had the most profound 
effect was the hanl-rubher ball, adver- 
tised for the first time in 1905 and in 
general use by 1907. The old wootlen 
ball had been “palmed. “ as is the small 
ball in duckpins. The new ball, with 
properly drilled finger holes to fit the 
hand, could be lifted easily and con- 
trolled even by children. 

Tlie .‘American Machine and Found- 
ry Company’s fully automatic pin 
spotter has started a revolution in the 
industry, although its effect on the 
sport remains to he seen. This machine, 
perfected little more than a year ago, 
completely eliminates pin boys. Since 
pin boys — or the lack of them — have 
been a constant source of irritation 
to bowlers and proprietors alike, the 
pin spotters were welcomed with open 
purses. They are leased, not sold, to al- 
leys on a 12-year contract. AMF Presi- 
dent Morchead Patterson announced 
in June that 2.500 already had been 


installed and 1,500 more would he in 
operation by the end of this year. 

Meanwhile, B. K. Bensinger, presi- 
dent of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Co., the giant of the industry, said that 
Brunswick’s automatic pin setter will 
be field-tested this winter and in full 
production by next spring. Brun.swick, 
which builds and supplies well over 
half of the nation’s bowling academies, 
has also been one of the sport’s chief 
promoters. The company's policy of 
employing men’s and women’s cham- 
pions to roll exhibitions from coast to 
coast — and to give lessons en route — 
has done as much to build bowling as 
any single program. 

A PERMANENT ARENA 

This month, Herman and Harry 
Sturcke, proprietors of the magnificent 
fi4-alley Echo Lanes, opene<l bowling’s 
first permanent arena. Behind 16 alleys 
set aside for tournament and match 
play, specially equipped for televising, 
is a grandstand of 700 theater-type 
loge seats. With portable stands along 
the adjoining lanes, 1,200 can be seated 
comfortably. 

It is no Rose Bowl, but. like the pin 
in the cloister anil Uncle Joe Thum’s 
move to uptown Manhattan, it may 
open new vistas to bowling — as a upec- 
lafor sport. The Sturcke brothers vis- 
ualize regularly .scheduled events which 
someday will overshadow boxing, bas- 
ketball and hockey in the public lime- 
light. Some of their BPAA fellow mem- 
bers are less optimistic, but in the light 
of bowling's history no one so far has 
suggested that a white elephant is be- 
ing groomed in Mountainside, N.J, 
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if you plan to take up hunting 


YOU SHOULD KNOW: 


T he quest of man for beast is as old as the human race. Long before the 
dawn of recorded history, the hunt was on, only in those times it was a 
matter of survival. The hunter killed for food or in self-defense. Today in 
civilized lan<ls, hunting is no longer a nece.ssity. It is instead one of the most 
pleasant lei.sure activitie.s, enjoyed by millions annually in this country. But 
it takes some learning to become a good hunter. We hope in this space to 
outline your needs and give you a few words of warning. Next week we’ll 
take you out in the field. 

• • • 

With only a few exceptions, licen.ses are required for hunting in all parts 
Licenses of the country. They are available at many sporting goods stores, general or 
department stores and town clerk’s offices. Fee.s vary from state to state. 
Generally a resident license for hunting in your home state costs under $5. 
Nonre.sident fees are higher. Most states require a separate license or a combi- 
nation one if you plan to hunt both big and small game. Some areas also 
require additional permits for specific game animals, exportation on special 
hunts. Furthermore, the Federal authorities require you to buy a $2 migratory 
waterfowl stamp if you want to hunt ducks, geese, rails, gallinules or 
similar migratory bird species. 

• • • 

For the one-gun hunter, the best all-round weapon is the shotgun. They 
Guns come in various sizes or “gauges.” The 12-gauge shotgun is considered stand- 
ard and is the most popular, though many prefer the lighter 16- or 20-gauge 
model. The shotgun’s versatility is its biggest asset. The beginner can shoot 
most anything with it. With shot charges, he can bag birds, rabbits, squirrels 
and other small animals. With rifled slugs, deer, bobcat and some bears can 
be killed. Shotgun price ranges are enormous, from $22 to $2,000, but the 
beginner will do well to invest in a good all-round pump action model for 
about $77 to $86. 

Don't use the .22 rifle, which appeals to some because of its low price, easy 
operating procedure and greater relative power. It’s a terribly dangerous 
weapon in the woods, with an effective killing range of 114 wf/es combined 
with the rifle bullet’s great propensity for ricocheting. The .22 is illegal for 
shooting birds and many states outlaw it altogether in hunting sea.son. It is 
useful only on rabbits and squirrels, but shotguns are still better for these. 

• • • 

Shotgun shells will cost you $2.10 to $6.35 for a box of 25, depending on 
Ammunition the size of the shot. Rifled slugs cost about $3.00 to $4.55, but check your 
local regulations as some states prohibit their use. The best all-round shot 
size is No. 6 for all-purpose small game hunting. Specifically, though, shot 
sizes 71^, 8 and 9 are considered best for woodcock, snipe, quail and doves; 
5, 6 and 7*^ for pheasant, grouse, rabbits and ducks; 4, 5 and 6 for squirrels; 
and BB, 2 and 4 for geese, turkeys or foxes. For big game, shoot with rifled 
slugs at distances less than 100 yards. Make sure your gun is powerful enough 
to kill the game you seek. 

• • • 

For safety remove all oil from the barrel and chamber of your gun before 
Learning to shoot firing. This also preventsexce.ssive wear and pressure. If you’re using a second- 
hand gun, play safe and take it to a gunsmith for an inspection of all working 
parts. It costs a few dollars, but it’s well worth it. A gun should have at 
least three pounds te.st pull on the trigger to be safe. A hair trigger is a haz- 
ard. Make sure your gun feels right to you. If it feels light or unsteady in 
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Practicing 

control when aimed, you need a heavier jiun or longer barrels. If the gun 
feels sluggish and swings too slowly, its barrels may be too long. Practice dry 
firing ( with an unloade<l gun) by drawing the weapon from the safety po.sition 
to your shoulder, releasing the safety catch, aiming, leading your target 
proportionate to its speed, and firing. Keep working on it until you can do 
all this in a single coordinated movement. After aiming, take a deep breath, 
exhale slowly and squeeze the trigger. Pulling or jerking the trigger will throw 
off your aim. 

• • • 

For the novice gunner, target shooting with a shotgun can be helpful in 
enabling him to fietermine his .shooting pattern. Be prepared for the “kick” or 
recoil of your gun. Use a five- or six-foot .square piece of paper with a circle 
three feet in diameter in the center of which a bull’s-eye has been drawn. Fire 
at it from 40 yards. This should help you later on in the field. Tra[)shooting is 
invaluable for the beginner. Ranges are available in most localities and clay 
pigeons provide excellent practice for firing and leading moving targets. You 
can buy your own hand trap for about $4. 

• • • 

Gun safety 

Carelessness, ignorance and selfishness cause most shooting accidents. Make 
sure you identify your target before firing, know' exactly what lies in the line of 
fire and behind your target, keep the safety on except when actually firing and 
never carry a loaded gun in the car, house or camp. If you are not sure whether 
the gun i.s empty, break it and find out. When in the field, always break your 
gun when crossing obstacles to prevent slips and accidental discharges. Re- 
member never to rest a loaded gun on a rounded surface or stand it up any- 
where, and, of course, don’t point a loaded gun at anything you w'ouldn’t 
shoot. Take extra care when cleaning, loading or unloading your weapon. 

• • • 

Equipment 

Binoculars are u.sefu! for spotting and identifying game. They also give you 
good target visibility as an added safety measure. You can pay a few dollars or 
several hundred for a pair. Hang them around your neck on a strap for ea.sy 
access. You'll want a good sharp sheath knife with a four- to five-incli blade, 
for whittling and .skinning and butchering your game. Take a whetstone of 
rough and smooth carborundum with you to sharjien the blade, and avoid 
stainless steel knive.s, which are almost impossible to sharpen in the field. For 
finding your way, u.se a pocket compass, checking its accuracy fir.st with an- 
other compass or familiar landmarks before you leave. Topographic mai)s of 
your area are available for about each from the Geological Survey, Wash- 

ington, D.C. 

• • • 

Hunting dogs 

A trained hunting dog can be invaluable to your hunting pleasure if you can 
afford one. Different breeds are be.';! for ditlerent purposes, and price.s range 
according to breed, age and training. Check a local breeder and if you buy one, 
be sure he’s been properly trained for the kind of hunting you expect to do. 

• • « 

Clothes 

Your shoes are the most important item. Make sure they’re sturdy. Hunt- 
ing shoes .should be a size longer and two sizes w'ider than your regular ones 
because your feet w’ill swell on long hikes. Six- or seven-inch boot tops are 
good for most hunting functions. Duck hunters use hip-length rubber boots 
with rough corrugated soles. Wear long cufrie.s.s trou.ser.s, a jacket, light or 
medium woolen underwear and gloves. Don’t overdress or you’ll perspire 
heavily — hunting is an active sj>ort. 

C'olor-wise, re<i i.s the standard for hunter.s. Some states require it. Light or 
fluorescent reds are best. Darker reds tend to look brown in failing light. A red 
hunting cap is e.ssential. If you don’t have one, tie a red bandanna around the 
brim of your hunting hat. Xever carry a white handkercliief because as you 
u.se it someone may mistake it for a departing animal and fire. Be careful and 
you’ll have fun. 

by The Know-it-all 
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FOOTBALL 


NEYLAND’S BOYS 

The Tennessee general has sent fine 
coaches to a lot of I'.S. colleges 



by HERMAN HICKMAN 


Gen. Neyland 


Kmoxville, TKN'M. 

S ITTING next to me in the press box, 
high atop Shields-Watkins Field, 
is Robert Reese Neyland Jr., D.S.M., 
Legion of Merit (with Oak Leaf Clus- 
ter), Order of the British Bjmpire, Chi- 
nese Order of Cloud and Banner, and 
Brigadier General USA (Ret.). But we 
are watching the Tennessee-Alabama 
game and his thoughts are far away 
from the Burma Road, where he com- 
manded Advanced Section No. 1, SOS, 
in the CBI theater in 1944. F'or a quar- 
ter of a century <the war years except- 
ed), the surge of ’Bama’s Crimson 
Tide was a major problem to this offi- 
cer of the Corps of B)ngineers. Elven 
now that he has retired to the relative- 
ly placid post of athletic director his 
mind remains fixed on the field of play. 

Daniel Boone, Davy Crockett, An- 
drew Jackson and Sam Houston were 
among the first to tread these wilder- 
ness trails of the South; but Dan Mc- 
Gugin of Vanderbilt: Wallace Wade 
of Alabama and Duke; Frank Thomas 
of Alabama; and Bob Neyland, Texas 
born, West Point graduated and a 
Tennessean by adoption were the pi- 
oneers of southern football. 

Naturally, I am prejudiced, because 
I played for him, but I believe that of 
these, Neyland was the greatest. If you 
doubt me, read his record: 171 wins, 27 
losses and 12 ties for a 25-year record, 
with time out for war and military serv- 
ice. He placed the Volunteers in seven 
Bowl games, made the Neyland sys- 
tem of play the most respected in foot- 
ball and founded a dynasty of college 
football coaches unparalleled in mod- 
ern gridiron history. 

CALLING THE ROLL 

To name a few of those who are — 
and in some cases this is a pointed un- 
derstatement-active today; there’s 
Bobby Dodd, dean of coaches in the 
Southeastern Conference, now in his 
23rd year at Georgia Tech, the last 
nine as head coach. There’s Bowden 
Wyatt, head coach at Arkansas, select- 
ed only last week as the Coach of the 
Week, who works under another Ney- 
land product, John Barnhill, now the 


athletic director. There’s Murray War- 
math at Minnesota, who is in his first 
year of what will be a memorable coach- 
ing career for the Golden Gophers. 
There’s DeWitt Weaver out at Texas 
Tech, whose team last year was the 
highest-scoring in college football and 
is well on the way to that distinction 
again. There’s Bob Woodruff at Flor- 
ida, who stunned Georgia Tech, 13 12. 
There’s Phil Dickens, a pride of the 
Skyline Conference, at Wyoming. 
There’s Billy Meek, who is doing such 
a fine job at Kansas State; and of 
course, Harvey Robinson at Tennes- 
see, who has the unenviable task of 
filling the General’s shoes. 

TAKE 'EM AWAY 

Assistant coaches are legion — for in- 
stance. Red Sanders out at U.C.L.A. 
has three Neyland products on his fine 
coaching staff: “Deke” Brackett, Jim 
Meyers and Bill Barries. The General 
has always said that the only trouble 
is that they all become college coaches 
instead of high school mentors and are 
usually attempting to lake the best 
high school prospects rather than send 
them to Tennessee. 

This is the first time that I have had 
a chance to come to Shields-Watkins 
Field since I played my last game here 
in 1931 i some 70 pounds ago), because 
I have always had my own coaching 
problems on fall Saturday afternoons. 
The dim haze of my beloved Great 
Smokies rears above the clouds in the 
distance. The native has returned to his 
kinfolks and the years have dropped 
away. . . . 

The lost games are the best remem- 
bered, and the only losing game that I 
ever played, in four years of college foot- 
ball, was against Wallace Wade’s last 
Alabama team in 1930. This was the 
team that defeated Washington State 
24 0 in the Rose Bowl. Those Red Ele- 
phants, as we called them, were awe- 
some. "Flash” Suther. Ebert, Sington, 
Clemens and Campbell were an all-star 
cast. Tennessee was in bad shape for the 
game. Out, because of injuries, were 
Gene McEver, the greatest back in Ten- 


nessee history: two all-Southern ends, 
Paul Hug and Fritz Brandt; Quinn 
Decker, a fine fullback. I was play- 
ing left tackle, and this is how I be- 
came a guard. 

Theoff-tackle power play of Alabama 
was devastating. My instructions were: 
get one-and-a-half yards across the line 
of scrimmage and start a pile-up. That’s 
all. nothing else. Well, the wingback 
and the right end would wrap me up, 
and the blocking back and the fullback 
coming out shoulder to shoulder oblit- 
erated Red Clemmer, our neophyte left 
end, and it seemed to me that at least 
four men were leading the ball carrier. 
I never did get to see what happened to 
Red, because I was too busy trying to 
live. Come to think of it, I don’t ever 
remember seeing him again. 

After the game, which, incidentally, 
we lost 6-18, we were gathered around 
the little railroad station at Tuscaloosa 
waiting for that long ride back to Knox- 
ville. Believe it or not, most of us were 
crying, because this was the first loss in 
three years and it hurt (other things, 
too, were hurting me). Major (then) 
Neyland walked over to where I was 
standing on the edge of the wake, trying 
to make myself as inconspicuous as pos- 
sible, put his arm around my shoulders 
and asked: “What happened today, 
Herman?” 

"Major,” I replied, “you told me to 
get a yard and a half across the line of 
scrimmage and start a pile-up, and 
that’s what I did.” 

Shaking his head dolefully, he said, 
"Yes, son, but I didn’t tell you to be 
under all of them.” F'rom that day on I 
was a guard. 

But enough of reveries. The hated 
Crimson Tide have come out on the 
field. LET’S GO, TENNESSEE ! ! 

Postscript: This was another mighty 
memorable afternoon. Final score: 
Tennessee 0, Alabama 27. 


• • V-' 



"If ihclj can't saij it in front of en ryone 
they shouldn't say it at alW 
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by DON A. SCHANCHE 


GAME OF THE WEEK: 

WEST VIRGINIA 19 
HEWN STATE 14 



CHEER LEADERS knelt in mock kicked perfect extra point to gain 7-6 lend 
prayer as Penn Stale Knd Jim GarrUy midway through second quarter. 



WINNING TOUCHDOWN by West mast flopped. He was downed .short of goal 
Virginia Halfback Dick Nicholson was al- but fell over for the upset victory. 


Statb Collfok, Pa. 

Some of the record 32,221 football fans 
in Beaver Stadium began filing out be- 
fore the final whistle blew. They knew 
they had just seen one of the hardefrt- 
hitting games in the nation. They also 
knew that it was over. Undefeated 
West V'irginia had made the touch- 
down that upset Penn Stale, 19 to 14. 

The Mountaineers opened with just 
the kind of play Penn State feared— a 
driving, yard-gaining game lopped by 
an unexpected pass which put them on 
the Penn State four-yard line less than 
five minutes after kick-off. That scor- 
ing threat was fumbled away, but 
Mountaineer Quarterback F’reddy Wy- 
ant led his team back to the one-yard 
line from which he plunged for a touch- 
down. The conversion failed, leaving 
West Virginia with a shaky H to 0 lead. 

From that point on, the play was as 
tough as any, anywhere. Each team 
fumbled four times, but never out of 
negligence. Tacklers were hitting hard, 
almost paralyzing ball carriers’ arms. 

Two West Virginia linemen. Tackle 
Bruce Bo.sley and Guard Gene <Beef) 
Lamone, probably had as much to do 
with the victory as did Wyant, who.se 
quarterbacking was superb. But it must 
have been incredibly tiring. Mountain- 
eer Coach Art Lewis, lacking the depth 
of Penn State, had to play six linemen 
and his quarterback a full fit) minutes. 

Fora time it looked as if the Nitiany 
Lions, who get their name from the 
valley in which Penn State lies, would 
come through. They scored twice in 
the second period, once on a pa.s.s from 
Quarterback r)on Bailey to Halfback 
Ron Younker, again on a ground drive 
which ended with an eight-yard touch- 
down run by Halfback Lenny Moore. 
Penn State led 14 to fi, but the com- 
fortable margin lasted only a (juarter. 

West V'irginia took hold once more 
in the fourth period with a 68-yard 
running and passing attack which Wy- 
ant himself climaxed with a 15-yard 
touchdown run. Eiglil plays later, with 
less than four minutes to go. Halfback 
Dick Nicholson took a pitch-out from 
Wyant and ran 40 yards to score the 
winning touchdown. 

If West Virginia can remain even 
two-thirds as keyed up as it was Satur- 
day, Nicholson’s touchdown probably 
will be remembered as the point at 
which the .Mountaineers started their 
march to a New Year’s Day bowl. 


Next Week: 

FOOTBALL AT MIDSEASON 
WITH FIVE TOP TEAMS 
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OTHER UPSETS: 



CRUSHING NAVY, Pin End Bob M<-- 
Quaide took pitss from Quanorback Corny 

ARMY 28 
DUKE 14 



SMASHING DUKE. Army Bark Joe 
Cycler ran interception back la yards. 


ARKAN: 


7 



SHATTERING TEXAS, Arkansa.s Back 
Joe Thoma.son broke Ihrough line for 29 
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PITTSBURGH 21 
NAVY 19 





Salvaterra and coined Hi yards on play 
that .sot up a touchdown two plays later. 


OHIO STATE 20 
IOWA 14 



IOWA’S DEFEAT was Still Uncertain 
when Ohio’s Dave Leccett lost ground. 



yards during one of drives which gave 
Arkan.sa.s all of it.s points in first half. 


KiCKfhAN’S HUNCHES 

for 

Games of Saturday, Oct. 23 

• Ohio State vs. Wisconsin. Both are 
undefeated, untied and. as yet, unin- 
vited to the Rose Bowl. The winner 
could well take Greeley’s advice and 
the Big Ten Championship. Stubborn- 
ly . . . WISCONSIN. 

9 Arkansas vs. Mississippi. Bowden 
Wyatt has worked miracles with the 
Razorbacks lo keep them undefeated. 
The Rebels have run riot over medi- 
ocre opposition and can go undefeated 
by winning this one. So . . . MISSIS- 
SIPPI. 

9 Southern Cal. vs. California. The 

smell of Rosea grows sweeter to the 
Trojans. The waft is fainter at Berke- 
ley. Could be an upset but— SOUTH- 
ERN CAL. 

9 Michigan State vs. Purdue. Tl'e 
Spartans lost a lieartbreaker to Notre 
Dame. The Boilermakers were disrupt - 
ed by Wisconsin’s usual second-half 
surge. Both teams should bounce back. 
But-.MICHIGAN STATE. 

9 Rice vs. Texas. Still potentially 
the two strongest teams in the South- 
west Conference. Texa.s depth over 
Moegle and Rice . . . TEXAS. 

9 Columbia vs. Army. Lou Little got 
his upset over Harvard and has only a 
ghost of a chance against .Army. The 
Cadets surprised Duke. Easily . . . 
ARMY. 

9 Michigan vs. Minnesota. In Septem- 
ber 1 picked the Golden Gophers to 
win their first three games. Michigan 
could he their fifth. MINNESOTA. 

9 Alabama vs. Miss. State. Don’t un- 
derrate this Alabama team. The Ma- 
roonsarescrappybui thin. ALABAMA. 

• Colorado vs. Nebraska. Coloraco's 
backs lead the nation in offense. The 
Cornhuskers are improving hut not 
enough . . . COLORADO. 

9 Oklahoma vs. Kansas State. Kan- 
sas bled last week. Kansa.s State v. ill 
be tougher but still tender . . . OKL.A- 
HOMA. 

ALSO: 

Maryland over Miami, Fla. (Fri. Night t 
Texas Christian over Penn State 
U.C.L.A. over Oregon Slate 
Missouri over Iowa Stale 
Georgia Tech over Kentucky 
Yale over Colgate 
Southern Methodist over Kansas 
Cincinnati over Xavier (Ohio) 

Brown over Temple 
Navy over Pennsylvania 
Duke over N.C. State 
Utah over Wyoming 
f Virginia Tech over Virginia 
West Virginia over V.M.I. 

Princeton over Cornell 

Last week's hunches; 

18 right, 7 wrong, 0 ties 
Record to date: 79—26—3 



IVY'S HORSE con/tnufd 


The Thing 
Nobody 
Con Add 
to Oil 

It is a credit to the whole oil 
industry that its products have 
kept pace with the requirements 
of car manufacturers. 

Today’s engines, with their high 
speeds and high compressions, 
required new oils. In oriler to 
develop these motor oils, it 
proved both necessary and help- 
ful to use certain chemical 
additives. 

These additives caa he added to 
any oil. To very good oil. To 
very p<x>r oil. 

But there is one thing nobody 
can add to oil: a basic quality. 
That basic quality, provided by 
nature, is what really determines 
the kind of lubrication your 
motor gets. 

That’s why we say; 

Today’s BEST oils 
start with 

Nature’s BEST crude 

Pennsylvania Motor Oils are 
endowed with outstanding 
natural toughness. 

Skillfully refined from Nature’s 
best crude oil and jortijied by 
carefully selected additives, they 
stand up longer against the 
demands of modern engines. 

Keep the power 
you bought 


INSIST on a brand of 



have a phonograph to play them on. 

A1 Ameehe is by no means living 
high on the hog, but anybody who 
thinks he is paying .$8.5 a month rent 
and feeding a wife and two children on 
the $150-a-year scholarship and $.500- 
a-year job he is officially marked down 
with is a little naive. Wisconsin. Wil- 
liamson and the Western Conference 
all work under the same high-minded 
system when it comes to getting and 
keeping football players. It is so high- 
minded that only a cad would stoop 
to investigate possible infractions of 
the rule. Actually, any gumshoe of 
•Junior (I-Man competence could dis- 
cover evidence of illegal feeding of the 
animals. However Ivy Williamson and 
Wisconsin have managed to win hall 
games, offer a sound education to de- 
serving boys, slay on the good side of 
Tug Wilson’s oflice, and not spend too 
much money, all at the same time. 

FIRST A HORSEMAN 

Wisconsin got started toward big- 
time football in 1985, the year the 
Badgers lost seven out of eight. After 
some mild dissension as to whether to 
fire the football coach or the athletic 
director, the Athletic Board settled 
things amicably by canning them both. 
Harry Stuhldreher, one of the famous 
Four Honsemen of Notre Dame and a 
big name in football, came in to take 
both jobs. 

Stulildreher is a dynamic man with 
charm, energy and ulcers. He got Wis- 
consin booster clubs started from Min- 
nesota to Ohio. But Harry spread him- 
.self too thin. His clubs flooded Madi- 
son with run-of-the-mine players, while 
the real stars, the Chuck Orimans and 
their like, snuck off somewhere else and 
made .\11 America. Harry did not win 
ball games. Membership in the (lood- 
Bye Harry club became dc riffneur on 
campus. Harry left. 

The second stage was the hiring of 
Williamson, a long man with a long 
lace and an administrator who would 
be top man in any business. He. like 
his star Ameehe, has the capacity to 
learn and do. He made all-conference 
end at Michigan in 1932, worked under 
two head coaches at Yale, spent three 
years in the Navy, then returned to 
Yale under a third coach. 

“I guess then’s when I took a look 
at myself,” he says today, ducking and 
bobbing shyly behind his desk. ‘T fig- 
ured as long as I was a football coach, 
I ought to try to be a good one.” 

After a two-year stint at Lafayette 
College he was ready for the big time. 
Benny Oosierhaan no.sed him out of 
the Michigan post and the next one 


that opened up was Wisconsin. Wil- 
liamson and his staff draw over $65,000 
a year in salaries alone, and don’t do a 
thing but football, all year round. Wil- 
liamson gets $15,000 a year, Milt 
Bruhn, the line coach, gets $10,000, 
and Paul Shaw, ends. Bob Odell, hack- 
field, Fred Marsh, chief scout and 
George Lanphear, freshman, all draw 
$9,000 apiece, i’art-lime .scouts and as- 
sistants make up the rest. 

They all do a lot of speaking too, 
even Ivy. “When Ivy goes to an alumni 
meeting.” Uncle Ld says, “he stands 
up and mumbles for about three min- 
utes, and then he pas.ses out some 
white cards. 'Here, you fellows w'rite 
out your questions and I’ll try to an- 
swer ’em.’ he says. Last year half the 
cards had the same (luestion: Who was 
the best back you played against, Paul 
Giel of Minnesota or Paul Cameron of 
U.C.L,.\.? Ivy scrapes his foot on the 
floor, thinks for a minute, and then he 
looks up with that little smile he’s got 
and says, ‘Well, I’d like to have both 
of ’em here at Wisconsin.’ Everybody 
applauds like hell. They think he’s the 
wittiest man in the State.” 

Williamson is not coy about the man 
in his life. He knows very well that 
Ameehe has won games Wisconsin 
would have lost. Ameehe, in turn, 
knows that it is the superb Williamson 
defense which gets the ball for him in 
the first place. 

The Wisconsin offense is an Ameehe 
offense, with a few pa.sses thrown in. 
Williamson has even revived the old 
single-wing formation, with its mas- 
sive and obvious concentration of mov- 
ing bulk, for .\meche. He never gets a 
lead from center, incidentally. He is 
under instructions to sit quietly on his 
haunches until he receives the ball. He 
then must look at it carefully, making 
sure that it is genuine and that he real- 
ly has it in his own two hands, before 
taking it anywhere. “They think I can’t 
catch the thing,” he says bitterly. 

RUNNING FOR DAYLIGHT 

Williamson gives The Hor.se his head 
completely. .\1 runs for daylight, cut- 
ting in or sweeping wide, wherever an 
opponent is not. It is the instinctive 
coordination of eye and foot, the in- 
credible maneuverability, which makes 
The Horse a constant touchdown threat 
in addition to a battering-ram. 

Ameehe is a natural for profe.ssional 
ball. He is up for a commission in the 
Transportation Corps, but he’d like to 
make a little money first. Pro football 
is the only possible way, he figures, 
that he can get a phonograph of his 
own to play his three albums on. 
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MOTOR SPORTS 


JIM BRYAN: AAA WINNER 

In the roaring dust of the nation’s fastest tracks a Iwld young 
driver beat out older rivals for the big-car national championship 

by ALFRED WRIGHT 


Mill fto^h 



AT THE WHEEL. Bryan is a radn^ au- 
tomaton who has endured mishaps which 
would have crippled many other drivers. 


Sachamknto, Calif. 

T he racint. driver who works his 
way up to the big cars on the AAA 
National Championship circuit be- 
comes, in the words of veteran Wilbur 
Shaw, “an integral part of a tornado.” 
Of late, this tornado has swirled into 
the big time more and more younger 
drivers who have crowded its fringes 
and are now pacing the competition 
to record after record. None has driven 
faster, farther or more boldly this year 
than a tall, relaxed, cigar-smoking 28- 
year-old from Phoenix, Ariz. named 
Jim Bryan, the insurmountable cham- 
pion of speed as the 1954 season draws 
to its close. 

Last Sunday at this one-mile dirt 
track, Bryan moved even further 
ahead in the AAA point standing.s (sec 
yierl parjei when he paced the eleventh 
big race of the year to a typical Bryan 
victory. With his 350 hp, white “Dean 
Van Lines Special” running like a 
Swiss watch, he took the lead in the 
eighth lap from Jack McGrath and 
Manuel Ayulo, second and fourth in 
national point standings. By the lime 
he passed the checkered Hag he had 
lapped everyone but McGrath, whom 
he led by three-quarters of a mile. He 
averaged 87 mph for the 100 miles 
over the dirt surface, and he made it 
look easy. 

Bui, as usual, it wasn’t as easy as it 
looked. For the last 20 laps, Bryan was 
wrestling a steering gear so severely 
strained that it was almost frozen. 
Blood clotted in his gloves from hands 
rubbed raw. It was almost like that 
other race five months ago at Indian- 
apolis, where Jim Bryan showed the 
kind of stuff that racing drivers must 
be made of: 


He had qualified for a front starting 
position, out of the suction that drags 
the field behind the leaders “like news- 
papers whirling along behind a train.” 
At 200 miles, he was still in front and 
held the track record for the distance. 

He drove with the kind of determi- 
nation that forces car and driver to 
the utmost limits of their endurance — 
a pace that often gives his mechanic 
and home-town friend Clint Brawner 
the worried willies. And with 150 miles 
still to go his car suddenly bucked and 
lurched nearly out of control. His front 
spring had snapped; the shock absorb- 
ers went a little later and then there 
was nothing between Bryan and the 
brick-and-asphalt pavement of the 
track but screaming tires and bounc- 
ing, jarring steel. 

He held the car for mile after mile. 
The loose front end slammed up and 
down with pile-driver force. The front 
wheel bearings were ground to powder. 
The steering froze. Once the car ran 
clear off the track but Bryan wrestled 
it back on. Blood ran down his arms 
from his shredded hands. The throttle 
spring broke, and he worked it with 
his foot. At the end of the race he was 
barely conscious in the cockpit, his 
body so battered that most of it was 
numb. But his average speed had 
slowed only a few miles per hour to 
1:10 mph since the spring snapped, and 
he came in second. 

Of that nightmarish 150 miles, Bry- 
an will only say that he had all he 
could do to keep the car under control. 
He had no time to think of him.self; the 
best drivers never do. “The bricks,” 
he recalls, “were smooth at 150 miles 
per hour.” 
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TWO-TIME WINNER III InclianupoHs was iliis Kurti-i-Krafi Type C rar driven by 
Bid \'»kovich. Car has trussed tubular frame. Co.st, without engine: $10,500 to $12,500. 


REVIEW OF THE YEAR 

by JOHNJBENTLEY 


the fourth Vanderbilt Cup 
rare in 1908 — last of the biK Amer- 
ican road event.s for (irand J’rix cans — 
racing in the U.S. has steadily steered 
away from diversity and the open road 
in favor of commercialized sjieed aiKl 
endurance on the closed-track oval, 
tlimilarly, racing lia.s been le.s.s and less 
used as a proving ground for automo- 
tive development. Detroit liuilt its 
own testing grounds, drew its lessons 
from manufacturing exf)erience, and 
today concedes few passenger-car im- 
provements to racing beyond the rear- 
view mirror, the balloon tire and the 
high-compres.sioti engine. 

A TEST OF SKILL 

.Most of the growing thousands who 
turn out to watch the professional rac- 
ing drivers care link* lliat virtually all 
engines in the sprint, mifiget and i)ig- 
car divisions are Meyer i Drake Df- 
fenhausers: that Kurus-Krafi builds 
most hig-car chassis and bodies ortfiat 
big companies like Firestone tires and 
(’hampion spark plugs usually have 
Indiana[iolis .sewed up hetwetm them. 
A.s a spectator sport, .\merican racing 
is primarily a test of one ilriver’s skill 
again.si another’s; ant) a.s .such it i.s a 
huge success. Its soaring popularity is 
evident from the prize money alone: 
$407,294 for 12 National Champion- 
ship races and one hill climb la.st year; 
$442,ll)."> for the 11 races run so far in 
19o4. With two still to go, the total is 
likely to exceed $.')00,(HK). Altetidanoe 


figures are growing in proportion: Ibod,- 
277 fans watched in 19.-):?, and this 
year .‘188,876 have already passetl 
through the turnstiles. 

Controlling body and Dutch uncle 
of paid U.S. motor racing is the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association (A.A..\.) 
Contest Hoard, a member of tlie In- 
ternational .\ulomobile Federation 
(LA. I''.!, which in turn governs world- 
wide racing. Tlie A. A. A. was formed in 
('hicago back in 1902, when various 
clubs bandt'd together to .standardize 
the rules of lours, races and hill climbs. 
Tlie Racing Committee in charge of 
this work l)ecame the Racing Board in 
1907 and was renamed the Contest 
Hoard a year later. 

Nearly, the A.A..\. sanctions some 
12 National Championship races and 
one liill climb — Pike’s Peak — held in 
10 stales, all of whicli count for points. 
Of this total. 10 are dirt tracks atid 
three — I ndiana[)olis, Milwaukee ami 
I>arIington— have pai’erl .surfaces. 



INDY FORERUNNER, 15)09 Ako, Won 
V anderbilL Cup with Harry Grunt. 


Scoring is based on an award of two 
points per mile for the winner, 1.6 
points for the second man and 1.4 for 
the third. Pike’.s Peak counts as a 100- 
niile event, of which there are 10. 

In addition to the National Cham- 
pionshij) races with a 270-cubic-inch 
displacement limit, the A. A. A. con- 
trols eastern atul midwest sprint races 
(220 cubic inches) run on half-mile ilirt 
and asphalt tracks : stock-car races, also 
on half-mile tracks; and the dwimlling 
midget-car races 1102 cubic inchesi. 

GLAMOR BOYS OF THE TRACK 

Currently registered with the A..-\..\. 
Contest Boaril are 247 big-car drivers, 
234 stock-car drivers and 194 miilgct 
drivers. The glamor hoys of the track, 
however, are those who compete for 
big purses in the National Champion- 
ship races. AccidetU.s are fewer but 
still high — this year, five men were 
killed, including Master Mechanic 
Clay Smith, a camshaft specialist and 
automotive genius who prepared the 
winning Agajanian Specials at Indy in 
19.i2 — but the .A.A..-\. points with 
pride to it.s /iri\‘er protection. Kxum- 
pie: in lOU-mile races, a $28 benevolent 
fee covers each ilriver and car owner 
for up to $5,U0() ho.spitalization, with a 
$40 weekly indemnity for 10 weeks and 
a further $2.5 weekly until the injured 
can resume work. Of this $28 fee, the 
driver and car entrant each jiays $7 
and the promoter $14. In case of a fatal 
accident, a $2, .500 death benelit is paid 
to next of kin. 

Toting up the dollars this year 
is .limmy Hryan, whose 1954 Nation- 
al C’liampionship status already has 
earned him $55,6.)0 prize money plus 
bonuses in nine races. Bryan is now so 
far aheatl in points (2,230 i that no one 
can displace him: but Jack McCiralh, 
1,220 points, .Jimmy Reece and Indi- 
anapolis winner Bill Vukovich, tied at 
1, ()()(), may get left by that Peruvian 
bomb, Manuel Ayulo, before the last 
checkered tiag falls at Las I'egas. 
“Iron Man’’ Vukie lias run only once 
since his $75,000 Indianapolis cleanup, 
and that was at Milwaukee where he 
didn’t finish but still picked up the 
$51)0 appearance money offered to the 
Indy winner. 

Professional racing ha.s become an 
advertising showcase for all kimls of 
automotive part.s, fuels and ]ubricant.s; 
but to the fans, trying to disentangle 
the pea-like similarity of a score of 
dust-swirling “Specials,” it’s still the 
excitement lliat counts. The drivers 
alone hold the limelight as they re- 
enact the heroic struggles of the Ro- 
man charioteers of old. 
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TOP TEN RACES OF 1954 


MAY II: INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 

500 mileai 2’i mile brick & asphalt; crowd 
185,000 (est.). Total prize money $269,875. 
38 started - 11 finished 200 laps. 

1. Bill Vukovich (Fuel Injection Spcl) 
130.840 mph. 2. Jimmy Bryan (Dean Van 
Lines Spcl i. 3. Jack McGrath ( Hinkle Spcl). 

Earnings & points: Vukovich $74,934.84 — 
1000 pts.: Bryan $35,884.84 800 pis.; 
McGrath $26,909.84 700 pts. 

The race: “Iron Man” Vukovich took the 
lead late in the race, breakinR the speedway 
record of 128.922 mph. set by Troy Ruttman 
in 1952. Bryan was one lap behind. First six 
fini.shers were all Kurlis-Kraft Offies. 



JIMMY BRYAN'S TYPE 8 KURTIS-KRAFT 


JUNE S: MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

100 miles; 1 mile a-sphali; crowd 31,725. 
Total prize money $25,550. 22 started -19 
finished tOO laps. 

I. Chuck Stevenson lAttajanian Spcl) 97. .53 
mph. 2. Manuel Ayulo (Schmidt Spcl). 
3. Jimmy Reece i Malloy Spcl i. 

Earnings & points: Stevenson $6,388 200 
pt.s.; Ayulo $3,833 160 pt.s.; Reece $2,555 
— 140 pt.s. 

The race: Vukovich earned pole position 
with fastest qualifying speed of over 100 
mph. He led for 10 laps but was first out of 
the race with mechanical trouble. 

JUNE 21: LANGHORNE, PA. 

100 miles; 1 mile dirt; crowd 25,000. Total 
prize money $1.3,450. 17 slartetl 7 finished 
100 laps. 

1. Jimmy Bryan (Dean Van Lines Spcl) 
97.56 mph. 2. Jimmy Reece (Malloy Spcl). 
3. Sam Hanks (Bardahl Spcl). 

Earnings & points: Bryan $3,362.50 — 200 
pts.; Reece $2,1.52 — 160 pt.s.; Hanks $1,- 
479.50 140 pts. 

The race: Joo Sostilio led for 59 of first 60 
laps and lapped the entire field before 
exces,sive cockpit heat and burned hands 
force ! him into the pit. On 35th lap. Roger 
Ward's Lube Special struck the buck of 
Frank Armi’s Marlin Bros. Special, wreck- 
ing both curs. Bob Sweikert (Lutes Truck 
Special I led after Sostilio stopped, but 
Bryan pus.sed him on 80th lap. 

JULY 5: DARLINGTON, S.C. 

200 miles: I mile asphalt; crowd 15,000. 
Total prize money $15,000. 30 .started— 18 
finished 200 miles. 

1. Manuel .^yulo (Schmidt Spcl) 123.012 
mph. 2. Jimmy Reece iMalloy Spcl). 3. 
Jimmy Bryan (Dean Van Line-sSpcI). 


Earnings & points: AyuIo $3,750 — 400 pts.; 
Reece $2,250 — 320 pts.; Bryan $1,.500 — 
280 pts. 

Th« raco: Ayulo Set new record of 123.012 
mph. Johnny Parsons, who held previous 
record of 104.20 mph in 1951, was first to 
drop out. Bob Scott (Ray Brady Spcl) lo.st 
control from heat prostration and was 
killed. Ernie McCoy (Auto Shippers Spcl) 
crashed at northwest wall on lap 87, suffer- 
ing cuts. 

AUGUST 21: SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

100 miles; 1 mile dirt; crowd 21,000. Total 
prize money $16,472.41. 18 .started— 18 fin- 
ished 100 laps. 

1. Jimmy Davies (Pat Clancy Spcl) 92.57 
mph. 2. Chuck Stevenson (Agajanian Spcl). 
3. Don Freeland (Bob Estes Spcl). 

Earnings & points: Davies S4.1 18.10 — 200 
pts.: Stevenson $2,965.03—160 pts.; Free- 
land $1,647.24 — 140 pts. 

The race: Davies, starling fifth, grubbed the 
lead on first lap and held it throughout. 
Stevenson finished two seconds behind. 
Only two cars made pit stop.s: Sam Hanks, 
1953 A. A. A. champion in Bardahl Special 
and Jimmy Bryan's Dean Van Lines Spe- 
cial. 

AUGUST 29: MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

200 miles: I mile asphalt: crowd 27,386. 
Total prize money $30,800. 26 started - 20 
finished 100 laps. 

1. Manuel Ayulo (Schmidt Spcl) 96.24 
mph. 2. Chuck Stevenson (Agajanian Spcl). 
3. Jimmy Bryan (Dean Van Lines Spcl). 

Earnings & points: AyulO $7,700—400 ptS.; 
Stevenson $4,620- 320 pt.s.; Bryan $2,772 
— 280 pts. 

The race: Lead changed hand.s 12 times in 
tremendous battle between Ayulo and Ste- 
venson. Latter, low on gas, coasted over 
finish line. Ayulo had only ®^-inch of gas 
left in his tank. Winner’s speed, purse and 
crowd attendance both set new records. 

SEFT. 6: O'JQUOIN, ILL. 

100 miles; 1 mile dirt; crowd 8,290. Total 
prize money $14,000. 18 started— 10 run- 
ning when race was stopped. 


THE "OFFIE" 

Built by the Meyer & Drake Engineer- 
ing Corp. in Los Angele.s, the OlTen- 
hauser engine has dominated U.S. pro- 
fes.sional racing for some 15 years. Its 
origin was a four-cylinder, 255-cu.-in. 
engine built by Harry Miller for a pri- 
vate customer in the 20s. h'red Offen- 
hauser acquired Miller’s company in 
the 30s, enlarged the engine to 270 cu. 
in. and sold out to former Indianapolis 
champion Lou Meyer and engine ex- 
pert Dale Drake in 1946. Today, be- 
sides the big car .size, the “Offie” is 
built with 220-cu.-in. displacement and 
as a midget engine. Cost of standard 
Indianapolis-type engine: $6,351.23. 


1. Sam Hanks (Belanger Spcl) 106.06 mph. 

2. Chuck Stevenson (Agajanian Spcl). 3. 
Jimmy Bryan (Dean Van Lines Spcl). 

Earningi & points: Hanks $3,500 -200 pts.; 
Stevenson $2,5'20 — 160 pis.; Bryan $1,400 
— 140 pts. 

The race: Roger Ward (Peter Smith Spcl) 
went out of control on the main .stretch, 
tragically killing Clay Smith, Stevenson’s 
mechanic, and injuring 8. Ward was little 
hurl but race was .stopped. Exact cause of 
crash unknown. 

SEPT. C: PIKE’S PEAK, COLO. 

12'5 mile hill climb; dirt; crowd 10,000 
(est.). Total prize money $10,400. 20 start- 
ed. 

1. Keith Andrews (Joe Hunt Magneto 
Spcl) 51.19 mph. 2. Hugh Thomas (Bandi- 
mere Spcl). 3. Bob Finney (Bob Frenzell 
Cars Spcl). 

Earnings & points: Andrew's $3,500 —200 
pts.; Thomas $2,500—160 pts.; Finney 
$1,.500 140 pts. 

The race: Andrews Was last to make climb, 
delayed by installation of new transmis-sion 
borrowed from another car. Setting new 
record, Andrews clipperi 35.7 .sec. from 1953 
time of Loui.s Unser (known a.s The Old 
Man of the Mountains for having won the 
event eight times). 

SEPT. 11: SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

100 miles; 1 mile dirt; crowd 30,000. Total 
prize money $15,000. 18 started- 10 fin- 
ished 100 laps. 

1. Bob Sweikert (Lutes Truck Spcl) 90.03 
mph. 2. Don Freeland (Bob Estes Spcl). 

3. John Tolan ( Anderson Spcl). 

Earnings & points: Sweikert $3,750 — 200 pt.s.; 
Freeland $2,700— 160 pts.; Tolan $1,500 — 
140 pis. 

The race: Sweikert took the lead from pole- 
position man Don Freeland on lap 47 and 
held it to finish. Refusing pit stop, Sweikert 
braved pM.sibility of a blowout from a 
frayed tire. Forced to slow on 85th lap to 
save rubber, he fini-shed H ahead of 
Freeland. 

SEPT. It: HOOSIER 100 (INDIANAPOLIS 
FAIRGROUNDS), IND. 

100 miles: 1 mile dirt; crowd 17,876. Total 
prize money $23,600. 18 started- 9 finished 
100 laps. 

1. Jimmy Bryan (Dean Van Line-s Spcl) 
84.65 mph. 2. Bob Sweikert (Lutes Truck 
Paris Spcl). 3, Sam Hanks (Belanger Spcl). 

Earnings & points: Bryan $5,900 200 pis.; 
Sweikert $4,'248 — 160 pts.; Hanks $2,360 
— 140 pts. 

The race; Bryan finished nursing a badly 
worn tire. Sweikert and Bryan traded lead 
twice on 24th lap and three times on 2.5th. 
Bryan dropped back, playing a waiting 
game, but moved under Sweikert at we.st 
turn on 40th lap, to take first. Don Free- 
land’s Bob Este.s Special crashed into guard 
rail and flipped; driver escaped injury. 
Johnny Parsons (Bardahl Special) spun at 
50 miles, brushing east-turn guard rail, but 
wan unhurt. 
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RUSSIANS WILL WIN conliiiurd 

Their 72 athletes and 28 officials (in- 
cluding 18 coachesi had a hotel reno- 
vated for their needs. Each night at 
10 p.m. the main switch in the ho- 
tel wa.s pulled by the Russian in charge. 
A frantic hotel manager, whose clocks 
and refrigerators also went off at 10 
p.m., wa.s helpless in trying to change 
the curfew or its methods of enforce- 
ment. Other details were as well taken 
care of, and their purposefulness paid 
off in some of the best performances in 
the history of the European meet. 

DON'T DISCOUNT KUC 

Of the seven Russians who appear 
to be the class of the world, Kuc was 
the most sensational at Bern, heating 
the great Czechoslovakian Emil Zato- 
pek personally and breaking his .>,000- 
meler world record in the process. In 
London Kuc lost by a step to C'hris 
Chataway, but he certainly is not to 
be written off for that. The race was 
one of the mo.st incredible in track his- 
tory, both men finishing five seconds 
under Kuc’s short-lived record. 

Almost as remarkable as Kuc at 
Bern was Mikhail Krivonosov, a tall 
young man who upset the world rec- 
ord holder, Sverre Strandli of Norway, 
in the hammer throw, and posted a 
new world mark of 207 feet 9.7.’) inches. 
The Russians had an easy winner in 
the hop, step and jump when their 
world record holder (5-‘l ft. 8 ' _• in. i Leo- 
nid Shcherbakov defended his Euro- 
pean championship without serious 
competition. In the 400-meter hurdles, 
they showed probably the best two 
men in the world. Theonly surprise was 
that Yuriy Lituyev, the world record 
holder at :r)0.4, lost a close decision to 
his teammate Anotoli Yulin in the near 
record time of :50..5. 

The fifth event that Russia appears 
likely to dominate is the decathlon, 
where Vladimir Kuznetsov, the Euro- 
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pean champion, has posted the third 
highest total ever scored in this event. 
Only the retired Bob Mathias and Bob 
Richards, who will probably pass up 
the decathlon and try to repeat in the 
pole vault, have outscored the Russian. 

OTHER RED THREATS 

Tliere were also several other Rus- 
sian performers at the European 
Championships who now might well 
become the best in the world. The 
most impressive was .^rdalion Igna- 
tyev, who won the 400 meters in the 
excellent time of :46.fi— the fastest in 
the world this year around two turns. 
He is al.so an excellent sprinter. Filin, 
the little man who lost the marathon 
when he ran the wrong way around 
the track, could well be the winner at 
.Men)(>urne. At any rate, he held a .>0- 
yard lead on Karvonen of Finland, 
winner of this year's Boston Marathon, 
before he made his wrong turn. 

The injured Vladimir Kazantsev 
was regarded as the world’s finest 
8,000-nieter steeplechase runner before 
he was defeated by Horace A.slien- 
folter at Helsinki. Still young, he con- 
tinues to improve. 

There were others at Bern who 
helped give the team great depth; 
Vladimir Bagreyev has run the equiva- 
lent of a 4:05.6 mile: Gregory Basala- 
yev did a remarkable ID, 000 meters in 
29:4.).4: Viktor Kurchavov was close 
to record rime for the .8, 000-meter 
steni>lecha.se with 8:49.0; Yevgeniy 
Bulanchik, fourth in the last Olympic?, 
won the 110-meter hurdles at Bern in 
:I4.4: Dencsenko has pole-vaulted 14 
feet 6 inches; Otto Grigalka put the 
shot feet 4 inches: and Vladimir 
Kuznetsov has a fine javelin throw of 
2.'56 feel 6H inches to his credit. 

With all this strength, Russia would 
probably not be favored to beat the 
Americans were it not for the help 
it undoubtedly will get from other na- 
tions. Practically every other country 


in the world is now turning out its fin- 
est athletes in history. In 1949 and 
1952, Mai Whitfield, now probably 
past his peak, dominated the world at 
800 meters, but in Bern no less than 
five European athletes ran the distance 
faster than Mai has crer covered it. 

Our best javelin thrower. Bud Held, 
seems to be far off form. A 21-year-old 
Polish athlete, Janusz Sidlo, who has 
thrown the javelin 2.'>9 feet 
inches appears to have the greatest 
potential in this event. 

In the 1,500 meters our only hope is 
Wes Santee. Yet, who would establish 
him as the favorite over John Landy 
or Roger Bannister? While Wes could 
well be the greatest of all lime, he faces 
Marine service prior to the games, and 
at this time no one can say whether he 
will gel an opportunity to prepare 
himself for the midwinter Olympics 
as will his opponents. 

Even in events where America has 
had phenomenal success in the past, 
we now cannot be so sure of victory. 

In Ernie Shelton we may have the 
next world record holder in the high 
jump. But Ernie himself has said that 
20-year-old Bengt Xil.sson of Sweden, 
who jumped fi ft. 11 in. in September, 
may well he the first to roach 7 ft. — 
the “ultimate" in high jumping. 

One of our biggest surprises may 
come in the sprints. Heinz Futterer of 
Germany is the finest sprinter ever to 
come out of Europe and the German 
sprint relay team has posted times 
only 3 lOtljs of a second behind the 
winning ILS. time in the 1952 Game.s. 

We, on the other hand, will be pre- 
paring for the Ifith Olympiad in Aus- 
tralia with fewer gold medal prospects 
than we have had in many years, and 
the chance of our repeating the 1952 
total of 14 winners in men’s track and 
field events is exceedingly remote. 

THE HARO CORE 

Only Bob Richards in the pole 
vault, Horace .A.shenfelter in the stee- 
plecha.se. Parry O'Brien in the shot 
put, and possibly Sim Ine.s.s in the dis- 
cu.s throw are conceded good chances 
of defending individual Olympic cham- 
pionships. There are, however, some 
bright spots among the newcomers— 
men like John Bennett in the broad 
jump, F>nie Shelton in the high jump, 
Willie Williams in the sprints, Jim 
Lea of California in the 400 meters, 
and .-Vrnold Sowell, Pittsburgh, in the 
800 meters. They join veterans Andy 
Stanfield, the 1952 200-meter winner, 
Fortune Gordien and Jim Dillion in 
the discus, Jack Davis in the hurdles, 
TEXT CONTINUED ON PAGE 65 
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RUSSIAN TEAM ill Rem uamf- 48 nu-n iind IJG women, all in 
i ip rontiition marrhed paci litnekeeper's slairway during open- 
ing ceremony Soviel athletes arriveii in cily 10 liays early, 

devoieit most of lime to rigorous iraining. 


SOVIET GIRLS Wailing in stands between events are gaunt 
'8 ft., 11 in. I, mannish Aleksandra (’hudina holding javelin ■, lip- 
sticked Nina Oikalenko, world’s fastest woman distance runner, 
and chunky Nina Chernosehek, signing autograph. 





CONSTANT TRAINING uT ('liudinil, :<!, ri-pul<‘(lly ihf 
ull-roiind wnman alhlclc in world, lypificd discipline of Soviet 
atlilcifs. l?i-twi-fti a|i|)i-aratici-s she worked constantly on splits 


ud)(irri, deep knee bends and hiKh kicks. AlthouKh Chudina 
holds world's hi|?h-jump record, .she manuKcd only tie for fifth 
in event at Bern but easily swept pentathlon. 






NEW CHAMPION Vladimir Kuc, 27-yi‘ar-old Soviet sailor, in 5,000-meter race. Kuc, an unknown, ran distance in 13:56.6, 
sittn.s some autoitraphs over winner’-s bouquet tifter outrunning shaving six-tenths of a second from Zalopek’s old world record, 

Czechoslovakia's Emil Zatopek and England’s Chris Chalawuy also set new three-mile record of 13:27.6 in same nice. 




SECOND-STRING Sovil-l MaHii 

I’isarcva, 'Jl. and Galina Vinogratlova, 22. 
leave hole! wearing sweulsuUs under street 
elollies because Bern’s Neufeld StaiHum 
lackinl locker facilities. In bus on way to 
slu<liuni, Russian athletes sang .song en- 
titled. Tbrrr'K <i Lung Hood Alieiid. 


HARD LUCK mail of Soviet team. Ivan 
Filin, former coal miner, >iis glumly in 
staniis after getting honorary medal for al- 
most winning marathon. Filin reached sta- 
dium first, turned wrong way and lost. 




RUSSIANS WILL WIN conlin ucd 


J. W. Mashborn in the 400 meters. 

But many headaches still plague 
U.S. hopes. 

Traditionally about 75',' of our 
01ynii)ic athletes are college young- 
sters. Our system of selection and prep- 
aration for ()lympic competition, in 
contrast to the Soviets’, is completely 
catch-as-catch-can. Athletes are select- 
ed through a serif's of trials held at the 
end of our college season in June and 
July. For the coming Olympic (lame-s, 
the problem t)f selection and training 
increases in complexity, as the tiames 
won’t be lield until November. Ordi- 
narily most of our runners are ju.st 
beginning to compete in November 
after a long la\’ofT. 

The predicament we find ourselves 
in is to a great extent of our own mak- 
ing. Our college programs are not inclu- 
sive enough to prepare our youngsters 
properly for Olympie competition. ( )ur 
A.A.L'. programs provide far too little 
spring and summer competition and 
virtually nothing for athletes who have 
grafluate<l from college. The result of 
the latter is that many of our best men 
retire even before they reacti their peak. 

SERIOUS OVERSIGHTS 

The most ridiculous feature of our 
preparation for Olympic competition 
is that we scarcely compete at all in 
six of the Olympic events. It is only 
during the Olympic year that (in 
meets other than the National .A..A.U. 
championships I we find the Idb-meter 
hurdles, the o.OOO-meter run, the lU.- 
OOO-meter run, the hop, step and jump, 
or the steeplechase, .^dd the fact that 
the marathon run and even the javelin 
and the hammer throw are not com- 
peted in on a nationwise basis. It is no 
wonder that we ear. oJler the world no 
serious competition in in any of 

these events, excejit possilily the jave- 
lin throw. Our cateh-as-catch-can meth- 
ods can no longer be exj)ectcd to func- 
tion in this day of national emphasis 
and specialisation. 

Wliat must be done to prevent hu- 



U.S.'s O'BRIEN, SHOT PUT. AND RICHARDS. 


miliation at Melbourne? Several prac- 
tical steps present themselves. 

Fir.s(, we must select a training site 
within the I'nited .“States, eitlier in the 
Southwest or in Floritla, where our ath- 
letes can have at least a chance to 
reacli their lale-season form for these 
midwinter games. Like the Russians, 
our athletes should be given a chance 
to prepare and train in a clim'ate ap- 
proximating that which they will find 
in Australia in November 1956. 

Next, we must introduce into our 
programs all of the standard Olympic 
event.s. It is obvious that our present 
program <loes not adequately prepare 
us for world competition. 

Third, we mu.st provide a well- 
organized, expandetl postgraduate 
competitive schedule that will encour- 
age world leaders like Bob Mathias and 
Charles .Moore, Corneirs JOO-meti-r 
hunlle ( Hympic champion, to continue 
their competitive careers. 

Finally, we must support our Olym- 
pic program by public subscription on 
a greater scale than ever before. Our 
increasing problems produce increased 
expen.ses, and our trailitional m**thod 
of voluntary public financing and not 
government subsidy must be main- 
tained and increased in scope. We are 
not interested in turning the Olympic 
Games into a political arena or making 
our team a government propaganda 
agency. We should, liowever, use our 
resources to present to the world a well- 
trained, well-equipped Olympic squad 
that is the product of a free system. 
And we should offer our athletes the 
chance of meeting the Russians on 
somewhat of an even basis. 

Even if we should organize and act 
now, we still have no assurance of 
maintaining our marvelous Olympic 
Games superiority. One thing is certain, 
however, and that is unless we in the 
United Slates are aware of the serious- 
ness of the Soviet challenge, we face a 
very strong po-ssibility of suffering our 
first defeat in the 195G Olympic Games 
in Melbourne, Australia. 




Relieve the 
Pressure Pain 
of sore aching 
muscles 

• When muscles get stiff and lame 
from overexertion, don’t let them 
“lay you up.” There’s a way to 
relieve that ache and soreness— 
quickly, easily! 

Doctors generally will tell you this 
pain and .stifrne.ss may l>c largely 
cau.sed by pressure. Sensitive nerves 
are irritated . Local areas become swol- 
len, sore, 'i'hat pain is simply Nature’s 
call for help. 

For blessed relief — in a hurry — 
simply rub Absorbine Jr. on those 
stiff, aching spots. 

Proved favorite 

A stand-by for years with profes- 
sional athletes, Absorbine Jr. goes to 
work the minute you apply it— with 
two wonderfully beneficial actions. 

This famous liniment actually helps 
to counteract the pre,s.sure which may 
Ik: causing your pain. At the same 
time, it warms and soothes. You start 
feeling better with surprising .speed. 

Don’t let sore, aching muscles catch 
you unprepared. Get a bottle of 
Absorbine Jr. today. Sold at all drug 
counters. Used by thousands for quick 
relief of aciiing 
muscles, and of 
neuralgic and 
rlieumatic pain. 


1W. F. Young, Ine., 

Springfield, Mott. 

ABSORBINE Jr. 
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THIS MARK CERTIFIES THE GENUINE 


I ..i.ju.- c'liiirii. t.T. l■lllH•lirvalJl.• 
niin.{-w..v«-ii so i»> 
two jliffrs rxiiclly aliko! Pure’ 
Sootlisli wiMil. 'I'hf 



BASEBALL 

IN CONNIE’S DAYS 

The A’s weren’t always jjood but noIxHly 
minded as long as Mr. Mack was around 

by RED SMITH 


nainr in lu.-.-<l. oli.naiM-allv 
ri-hl. N.-«. rolorfiil in 

^|»orl>• jjtrkrH, 
tu|ii-oat!> at loa<lin^ r<’lailor!i. 

U. S. fiep. Horrif Tweed Ajs'n lit/. 
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Sports Wives: 

a penny for your thought 


Between now anii Christmas, 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED will brintf 
you three more Weekend 
Shopper sections (see pp. 4 & Sl.alonfc 
with many editorial suecestions on 
unique ^ifts for your sports-addicted 
friends and relations. 

But we’d also like you to mention the 
gifts to sportsmen j/oi<’re found 
most successful, over the years. In 
return, we’JJ send you a copy of 
a little Christmas-jrift-idea booklet 
which we’re getting up. And a penny. 

I 

T BY222 

I SPORTS II.l.IISTRATED 
I 0 Kookerdler Plata. New York 30 
* Attached i» a li»t of my mo^t successful 
I Kids lu sportsmen. 
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There is a fellow named Si Schaltz 
who grew up in Philadelphia in a day 
when life was simple. At least, Si says, 
it was in his neighborhood. As a kid, 
you always knew where you stood: you 
were either Irish, a Democrat and a 
Phillies fan, or you were Jewish, Re- 
publican and an Athletics fan. Repub- 
lieans outnumber Democrats in Phila- 
delphia. so things went well for the 
Athletics. 

Things went we)) for half a century, 
then Connie Mack got old. In three 
dilTereiU eras he built clubs that are 
ranked today among the greatest that 
ever played l)aseball. For two decades 
after his last good team faded, the Ath- 
letics remained an institution because 
they were Connie’s. Then in 1951 he 
relinquished active control, and the 
.4’s became merely a very bad ball club. 

I Last week the A’s almost went to Kan- 
sas City. This week they were saved 
—if that’s the right word— for Phila- 
delphia. But they are still a very had 
. hall club. 

Connie M ack had .some dreadful ball 
clubs and never protended otherw'isc. 
You might wonder sometimes how he 
even endured it, for this courtly, kind- 
ly, priestly old man was as fierce a 
competitor as John McCJraw or Joe 
-McCarthy or Leo Durocher. He could 


CONNIE MACK 

explain that. He’d always been able to 
dish it out, and in 1921 he taught him- 
self to take it. 

That .\ear the Athletics were run- 
ning la.st for the seventh consecutive 
season. They went to St. Louis and 
swept a serie.s with the Browns and 
headed for Chicago, where the While 
Sox were in a desperate slump. Con- 
nie was confident his team would take 
over seventh place. 

The .Aihletics lost every game in 
Chicago, When they went to Cleve- 
land. Connie couldn’t go along. He had 
a nervous breakdown. “I told myself 
after that,” he says, “that I’d never let 
it happen again. I’d always he ready 
to take the bad with the good.” 

Connie Mack is in his ninety-second 
year now, and the chances are he still 
frets when the team makes a trip with- 
out him. 

Nothing else made him so angry as 
to be treated as old or infirm. A dozen 
or so years ago when the Athletics were 
training in California they played an 
exhibition in San Quentin. With sev- 
eral companions, Connie rode up from 
San Francisco in a limousine on a nippy 
morning. Somel)ody suggested rolling 
up the window lest he take a chill. 

“Dammit to hell!” Connie exploded. 
For many years baseball writers have 
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Bowling is better... 

with AMF AMfomatic Pinspotters 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 

AMF Buildtnj • 261 Madison Avenue. New York 16, N. Y. 


Join in the sport 20 millions enjoy! 

In the wonderful world of sports, bowling is enjoyed for a 
lifetime by more than 20 million Americans — from 9 to 90! 

More and more families — Father, Mother and the 
Youngsters — get together weekly to bowl as a group. More 
women’s clubs, church and school organizations and com- 
panies are forming teams and leagues to enjoy the healthy 
exercise and spirited competition of bowling. 

Today, bowling is more fun than ever before — thanks to 
American Machine & Foundry Company’s development 
and large-scale production of the AMF Fully-Automatic 
Pinspotter and other bowling equipment and supplies. 
Replacing all manual operations, AMF Pinspotters work 
with precLsion and speed to provide bowling at its best, 
24 hours a day! 
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IF YOU SUFFER 

OJlItU HeADACHC 
rinwmw NEURALGIA 


get 


msT 

/l£ll£F.,u 



the way thowtandt of 
physicians and dentists recommend. 

HERC'S WHY . . . Anacin is like a doctor's ( 
scription. Thol it, Anacin contoins not just < 
but a combinolion of medically proved active 
ingredients. No other product gives foster, longer- 
lotting relief from pain of heodoche, neurolgio, 
neuritis than Anacin tablets, ftuy Anocin* lodoy! 



INGROWN NAIL 

Hurting You? 

/mmediafe 


Refieff 

A ftw droDS of Ol TGKOiSi tirinr OJtisrd rollrt fren 
(orsirntlnc pain of imrown nail. OVTOBO touch- 
ant iho tkln unijarneath lha nail, allows iha nail U 
Ua cut and ihua praaanta furihar pain and dltcom- 
fort. OUTGRO It attllablt tl all druc countart. 


Richer, Creamier, 

AERO SHAVE 

Sorires 20<a Can ! 


TO ussi 





, AERO, 

[shave 


JUST PUSH VALVE.., 
OUT COMES LATHER! 

• Richer, Creamier Lather 

• No Brush Needed 

• No Greoty Creom 
■ 3 Beord Softeners 

e Contains Soothing tonolin 

Not'79^r. . Nor69c. . Only | 



In both 6 oz. and economical 12 oz. King She 



- BREAK 
VOUR 
MATCHES 


PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES! 



KANSAS CITY'S BID for the Ath* 

letics was dramatized by this full-page 


BASEBALL continued 

piously pretended that his strongest 
expletive was “Goodness Gracious,” 
but he could always cuss a mule-skin- 
ner to shame if the mood was on him. 

“Dammit to hell!’’ he hollered. “I’m 
all right, everybody’s always worry- 
ing about me. Mrs. Mack says, ‘Con, 
wear your rubbers. Con, put on your 
overcoat.’ So I put on my damn 
rubbers and I put on my damn over- 
coat and I go out to the drugstore 
to get medicine for her.” 

The car window stayed open. 

Connie could be generous and domi- 
neering and obstinate and considerate 
and lough as an old boot in a business 
transaction and patient beyond belief. 
Into what would be a doddering age 
for other men, he could out-think any 
adversary in his sleep. 

One of his terrible wartime teams 
was leading Cleveland when the In- 
dians put runners on second and third 
base with one out. When the Indian on 
third was trapped in a run-up, Lou 
Boudreau, the runner on second, ad- 
vanced to third and waited while Hal 
W'agner, the Philadelphia catcher, 
cha.sed the other man back to the bag. 
t'inding the base occupied by his man- 
ager, the runner trotted on out the left 
field line, where Wagner tagged him, 
having first tagged Boudreau. 


. . . and maybe 
1 shouldn't 
be asking. 


but . . . 



ad published in the Kansas City Star 
by the Helzlrerg jewelry chain. 


The Athletics made a perfunctory 
argument for a double play but the 
umpires called Boudreau safe since he 
was standing on the base when tagged. 
Then Connie poked his head out of the 
dugout and beckoned, ./oe Rue, the um- 
pire, scampered in ol)ediently. 

“Er, Mr. Grieve,” Connie began po- 
litely, although Willie Grieve, another 
umpire, wasn’t near Cleveland that 
night. “Mr. Grieve, don’t you think 
that the moment that other man 
stepped hack of third base, Boudreau 
was closer to the plate and therefore is 
out for passing another runner? Then 
the other man was tagged in left field, 
so they’re both out.” 

It was so ruled. In the whole ball 
park, only Connie could get the play 
right and the umpire’s name wrong. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 








RECORD BREAKERS 


• Chris ('halaway. British brewery executive, set new world’s 
record of 13:51.6 for 5, 000-meter run at Moscow vs. London 
Track and Field Meet, in London. Chataway's mark bettered 
13:56.6 time set this August by Russia’s Vladimir Kuc, whom 
Chataway beat by stride in race. ® Yuriy Lituyev of Rus.sia 
set new world's record of 51.3 for 440-yard hurdles in same 
meet. Lituyev’s time was .3 seconds better than old record 
held by Charlie Moore of U.S. • Starmount Stables’ two- 


year-old filly, Vestment, broke -oO-year-old world’s record for 
six-furlong straightaway, covering distance in 1:07 4/5 down 
Belmont Park's Widener chute. ♦ Wisconsin Bridge five-man 
team bowled new national three-game match-play record of 
3,392 to better old mark of 3,368 .set by Detroit’s world match- 
play champion Slroh Beer Team, at Milwaukee. ♦ Lehigh 
I'niversity's 46 points in losing to Bucknell 48-46 last week 
was recognized as highest score ever made by loser in football. 


FOOTBALL 

Army continued comeback from opening- 
game defeat by South Carolina, upsetting 
Duke, ranked sixth nationally, 28-14. Ca- 
det backs piled up 378 yanks rushing, with 
quarterback Pete Vann scoring twice, right 
halfback Tommy Bell rolling up 150 yards 
in 13 attempts running. 

Pittsburgh, beaten in first three games, 
capitalized on two fumbles, toppled Navy 
from undefeated ranks 21 19. I'ittsburgh 
quarterback Corny Salvatcrra passed for 
one touchdown, ran for Panthers' other 
two. 

West Virginia remained unbeaten with 
surprising 19-14 win over favored Penn 
State. Mountaineers came from behind, 
scoring twice in la.st quarter. 

Oklahoma, ranked No. 1 in nation, tram- 
pled hapless Kansas 65-0. Sooners used 
every man on squad but substitutes proved 
just as formidable as regulars. Coach Bud 
Wilkinson’s team made 535 yards rushing, 
held entire Kan.sas offense to 60 yards. 

U.C.L..A. entered claim as Pacific Coast 
powerhouse with 72-0 victory over Stan- 
ford. Left halfback Prime Villanueva ac- 
counted for two touchdowns. 

Southern California boosted Rose Bowl 
hopes with 24-14 win over Oregon. Jon Ar- 
nett scored all throe Southern California 
touchdowns while Trojan defon.se bottled 
up Oregon's star passer, George Shaw. 

Wisconsin, ranked second in nation, had 
to come from behind with three touch- 
downs in second half to down Purdue 20 6. 

Minnesota sta.ved unbeaten with 19-6 
victory over disappointing Illinois. 

Ohio State kept pace with Minnesota 
and Wi-sconsin in race for Big Ten honors 
beating Iowa 20-14. 

Notre Dame .squeaked by Michigan 
State 20-19 in mud and rain. Notre Dame 
fell behind 13-0 in first quarter but Irish 
backs Joe Heap, who made two touch- 
down.s, and Don Schaefer led team to vic- 
tory. 

Yale established itself as tops in Ivy 
League, crushing Cornell 47-21, amassing 
over 500 yards gained on offense. 

Philadelphia Fagles, San Francisco 49crs 
and Detroit Lions remained only unde- 
feated teams in National Football League. 
Eagles beat Washington Redskins 49-21 as 
Adrian Burk tied league record throwing 
seven touchdown pas.ses to pace Eagle at- 
tack. San Francisco squeezed by Chicago 
Bears 31-24. Detroit, defending cham- 
pions, routed Baltimore 35-0. 

RODEO 

Madison Square Garden Rodeo in New 
York ended with following winners: Sad- 
dle bronc riding; Casey Tibbs. Fort Pierre, 
S.D. (Deb Copenhaver, dueling Tibbs for 


national honors in bronc riding— SI, Oct. 
18, was hampered by badly twisted knee, 
finished fifth'. Bareback bronc riding: 
Buck Rutherford. Lenapah, Okla. ; Calf 
roping: Buddy (IrofT, Bandera, Tex.; Steer 
wrestling: Cene Pruett. Ozark, Ark.; Brah- 
ma bull riding: Jim .Shoulders. Henryetta, 
Okla.: Wild horse race; Kent Filiingham. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

HORSE RACING 

King Ranch's High Cun with Kddie Arcaro 
up galloped to three-length triumph over 
C. V. Whitney’.s Fisherman in two-mile 
Jockey Club Gold Cup race, at Belmont 
Park. High Gun's win earned $55,150 for 
owner Robert Kleberg Jr., made High Gun 
top money horse for 1954 with $314,550. 

Rejected, another King Ranch horse, 
won Hawthorne Gold Cup, worth $61,550 
to owner Kleberg, at Cicero, 111. 

Killian Farm's KcsiiienI, finished first in 
Canadian Championship, richest Canadian 
race, at Long Branch track, Toronto. King 
Maple was second to Resilient whose purse 
wa.s $23,075. 

Cain Hoy Stable’s Flying Fury won 
84th running of Champagne Slakes, na- 
tion’s oldest race for two-year-olds, at Bel- 
mont. Flying Fury, sired by Nasrullah, 
paid $37.50. 

Le Moussaillon II, ridden by Ann 
Waugh, 23, won 288-year-old Newmarket 
Town Plate Race at Newmarket, England. 
For amateurs only, four-mile race is only 
one on Britain turf calendar which per- 
mits girl-s to replace profe.ssional jockeys. 

Never Say Die, American-owned and -bred 
winner of Ep.som Derby and Doncaster St. 
Leger Stakes, retired to become England’s 
highest-priced stallion. Fee: $1,470. 

BOXING 

Carmen Basilio, Canastota, N.Y. welter- 
weight, became top choice to fight winner 


FOOTBALL’S TOP TEN 

(Vtrdirl of the Auoeiattd Press tcrilert’ poll) 
T«sm ttandingi, with {Mint* fiBur(>d 


Points 

1,891 

1.732 

1,S90 

1,387 

903 


1— Oklahoma <11S) 

2— Wisconsin <42> 

3— U.C.L.A. (23). . . 

4 — Ohio State (8) 

5— Mississippi 0>. . . . 

6— Notre Dame 

7— Arkansas (4) 

8— Minnesota 

10- West Virginia <9) 

Russeii.'^IlP: 11. Colorsdo (2) 212; 12. Ala- 
bama 156; 13. Purdui- 134; 14. Virginia Tech 
102; IS. Georgia Tech S4. 


of welterweight title fight between cham- 
pion Kid Gavilan and Johnny Saxton, 
when Ba.silio clearly outpointed 17-5 un- 
derdog Allie Gronik of Detroit in ten 
round.s at Syracuse. 

Floyd Patterson, Brooklyn contender for 
light-heavyweight championship, took an- 
other step toward title fight, outpointing 
Esau Ferdinand of San Francisco in eight 
rounds at New York. Victory wa.s former 
Olympic champion’s 16th in 17 fights. 

(’larencc Henry, Philadelphia heavyweight 
under indictment in New York for attempt- 
ing to bribe middleweight Bobby Jones of 
Oakland, Calif, to throw fight to Joey 
Giardello la.st June, underwent eye surgery 
which definitely ended ring career. 
BASEBALL 

Philadelphia Athletics .stayed in Philadel- 
phia after last-minute negotiations by local 
nine-man syndicate, headed by supermar- 
ket executive (Food Fair Inc.) Arthur 
Rosenberg, raised approximately $4 mil- 
lion to buy out Mack family, keep A's at 
home. Deal stopped attempt by Chicago 
businessman Arnold Johnson to purchase 
A’.s, transfer team to Kansas City. 

Philadelphia Phillies signed Mayo 
Smith, 39, manager of Birmingham Bar- 
ons for past two sea.sons, to run club in 
1955, replacing Terry Moore. 


Elston Howard, 25-year-old Negro catch- 
er, was bought by New York Yankees 
from Toronto, appeared likely to be first 
Negro to wear Yankee uniform. 

AUTO RACING 


Jimmy Bryan, 27, of Phoenix, won 100- 
mile big-car race and set new track record 
for course at California State Fair Grounds, 
at Sacramento. 


TENNIS 


Tony Trabert of Cincinnati won men’s sin- 
gles championship of Pan-American tennis 
tournament, beating Mexican champion 
Mario Llamas in finals 2-6, 6-2, 6-2, 6-2, 
at Mexico City. Earlier, railway clerk Lla- 
mas astounded tennis circles by defeating 
U.S. singles champion Vic Seixas in straight 
sets, and Art Larsen in four sets. 

Mrs. Beverly Baker Fleilz, of Belmont 
Shore, Calif., top-seeded, defeated second- 
.seeded Barbara Breit of North Hollywood, 
Calif. 7-5, 8-6 for women’s singles title. 


TRACK AND FIELD 


Russian track and field team swamped 
host British athletes in two meets. Against 
all-London team Rus.sian men won 103-57, 
women triumphed 56-32, at London. Rus- 
sians won 16 of 23 events in meet against 
Britain's northern counties, at Manchester. 
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SCOREBOARD (con/uiued) 


Only comfort for British: CJordon Pirie out- 
ran Russia’s Aleksandcr Anufriev by 40 
yards in grueling three-mile race. 

Henry Laskau of New York led all the 
way to win national 20,000-meter walking 
title for third straight year, at Providence. 

PENTATHLON 

Bjoern Thofell of Sweden won modern 
world pentathlon title, scoring 4,6:i4..) 
points to 4,529 for runner-up Werner Ve- 
loerli of Switzerland, at Budapest. I.stvan 
Szondy of Hungary took third. Ensign Wil- 
liam J. Andre was high man for U.S., fin- 
ishing eighth. Team championship went to 
Hungary. 

DOG RACING 

John Prcvalt’s greyhound Mellojcan 
equalled world’s record for 657-yard course, 
winning $25,000 American Greyhound Der- 
by, at Taunton, Mas-s. Time: 38.2. Milam 
Light, owned by A. Lee Spark.s, and Danc- 
ing Maid, owned by Myron A. Haughn, 
were runner.s-up. 

HORSE SHOWS 

Hi-Mack, owned by Mr. and Mrs. H. R. 
Hoppe of Farmington. Conn., topped field 
as champion of Avon Old f'arm Hunter 
Trials, biggest working hunter event in 
New F^ngland, at Avon, Conn. Hi-Mack 
scored 17 points, also captured open 
hunter competition. 

HOCKEY 

Montreal Canadiens held slight lead over 
Detroit Red Wings as National Hockey 
League .season moved into third week. New 
York Rangers, playing surprisingly belter 
than expected, were third. Woeful Chicago 
Black Hawks were unable to win any of 
first five games. 

FISHING 

William Austin of San Antonio won Port 
Aransas, Tex. tarpon rodeo with 5'2'' tar- 
pon taken in 20-30 test line clas-s. Runner- 
up: R. A. Ellison of Dallas, 3'!' tarpon 
in 12-20 test line class. 


MILEPOSTS 

BURN To Eddie Slanky, St. Louis Cardi- 
nal manager, and Mrs. Stanky, a son, Dan, 
their fourth child. 

DIED — Ralph 1. Sasse. 6-5, Army football 
coach 1929-1933; after long illne.ss, in Re- 
hoboth Beach, Del. Col. Sa.sse, 1910 West 
Point graduate, led four cadet teams to 
30-9-4 record, also coached at Mis.sissippi 
State 1935-19.38. 

DIED — Waller Holke, 61, National League 
first baseman 1914-1925; in St. Louis. 

DIED George Waldron Elder. 61, commo- 
dore of International Star Class Yacht Rac- 
ing As.sociation; In Heliport, N.Y. Elder 
frequently conducted annual world’s cham- 
pionships in U.S. and abroad as chairman 
of International Race Committee. 

DIED- Mrs. William L. Hirst, noted horse- 
woman and fox hunter; after long illnes.s, 
in Point Pleasant, N.J. Former Marian 
Holloway, she was first woman to ride over 
jumps in National Horse Show. 


HOW 200 U.S. COLLEGE TEAMS FARED LAST WEEK 


EAST 

Alfred 12 -Albritht 0 
AinhersISS—toit Guard 13 
Belts 7 Middiebury 7 
Boston Coll. 21 foi6h»m J 
Boston LI. 41— Syracuse 19 
Brown 21 Princeton 20 
Buchnell 27— Temple 0 
Carneiie T. IS -Geneve 7 
Collate 13 Darlmoutli 7 
Columbia 7 Harvard 6 
Dalawari 19- It. Hamp. 13 
F. SM. 12 OieitlTech; 
C. Washitieton 32 -Penn 27 
Ind. T. 32 SNpp. Rock; 

J. Hopk I4-Himp.-Syd.l3 
tvmata 20 Lycomtnf 0 
Kin|s Pt. 26 Watnet 6 
Lalaytlle26 Bulfalo 0 
Lebi|h 20 Getlysburf 6 
Maine 41 Connecticut 13 

SOUTH A SOUTHWEST 
Alabama 27 Tennessee 0 
Arkansas 20 Teaas7 
Army2S Duke 14 
Baylor 34 Wasbinglon 7 
Chalianooia 20— N. Tea. 19 


New York 
W-3. L-1, T.0 
Pel.; ,750 


Marquette 19— H. Cross 14 
Mor|. Stale 20— Howard 7 
Muhleaber(32— Lab. Vall.O 
N’eastern 19 Hotsfra 33 
Norwieli 35— Brooklyn 13 
Pittsburgh 21— Navy 19 
Rhode Island 52 Mass. 6 
Sptingheld 6 -Amer. Inll. 0 
Swatth. 21 Hamilton 13 
Trinity 34— St. Lawrence 6 
Tufts 28-Colby 14 
Union 27-R.P.I. 6 
Uisinus 12— Haverloid 0 
Vermont 19 Rochester 12 
W. Va. 19-Penn Stale 14 
Wm. A Mary 14— Rutgers 7 
Williams 27 Bowdom 24 
Worcester T. 9— Wesleyan 0 
Wooster 33 Dickinson 12 
Yale 47-Cornall21 


Florida 21 — Kentucky 7 
fla. SL 13-H.C. St 7 
Furman 31 Citadel 20 
Georgia 16— Vanderbilt 14 
Georgia Tech 14- Auburn 7 


Guilford 14— Lenoir-Rhyne7 
L.S.U. 20-Texas Tech 13 
Maryland 33- N. Carolina 0 
Maryland SI. 46- Fayetia 0 
Miami 27 Miss. Slate 13 
Misstsuppt 34— Tulane 7 
WEST 

Akron 19— Mt. Union 0 
Bowl Gr. 13 Bald -Wall. 0 
Bradley 7 Wabash 7 
Carroll 14 Beloit 9 
Cinn. 27-Hard. -SifflRi. 13 
Colorado 20— Iowa State 0 
Deltoil20 VillanovaO 
Dubuque 13 -Simpson 13 
Hobart 32 Kenyon 0 
Houston U-Okla. ASM7 
III. Wes. 9- Whealon 7 
Indiana St. U-Ball $1. 13 
Kansas St. 20— Tulsa 13 
Miami (O.)46-Matshall0 
PAR WEST 
Ariaona 35- Idaho 13 
Calil. 17 Wash. St. 7 
Coll. Pac. 15- Col. A & M 7 
Denver 28— Utah 20 
Montana 20- Utah SI. 13 


$. Car. St. 36-ClarkeO 
S. E. la. 13-Mlss. South. 7 

S. M. U. 20-Rice 6 

T. C.U. 21-Tem A A M 20 
Virginia 2I-V.M 1.0 

Va. Tech 19— Richmond 12 


Michigan 7— N' western 0 
Minn. 19— Illinois 6 
Missouri 20 Indiane 14 
Nebraska 27- Oregon SI. 7 
Noire Dame 20- Mich.St.l9 
Ohio Slate 20 - Iowa 14 
Ohio U. 14 - Kent Stale 7 
Ohio Wes. 14— Denison 7 
Oklahoma 65 - Kansas 0 
S. Dak. 33- Drake 26 
Toledo 19-W. Mich. 7 
Valparaiso 50- Dt Piuw 26 
Wash. (SI.L.j 33- W. Res. 6 
Wisconsin 20 - Purdue 6 


Mont SI. 26-Col. St 7 
Santa Barb. 9- L.A SI. 6 
S. Calif. 24- Oiegon 14 
U.C.L.A. 72-SlanlordO 
Wyoming 9- N. Mexico 7 


(Professionals) 

NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


EASTERN DIVISION 


WESTERN DIVISION 


Chicago Carcll 
W-0, 1-4 T-0 
Pel 000 
Washing Ian 

W-0. L-4. I-O 


Oelrell 
W-3, t o. T-0 
Pci.: l Of* 


nclsca Chicago Bears 


W*-! .*"1*1-* 
Pel : .333 


6. Oraan Bi^ 


!-37-<i 


OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


BASKETBALL 

ADA OILERS. Houston, Tex., over Philippine All-Slars. 
80-51, inll. touinameni, Houston. 

BICYCLINC 

AL STILLER. Chicago. IH-m. race, in 5:14.20. St. Louis. 
BOXING 

BOBBY DYKES, 10-round decision over Ted Olla. middle- 
weights. New York. 

ROCKY CASlllO. 8-found decision over Chuck Price, 
welterweights. Detroit. 

ANDREW BROWN. 10-tound split decision over Virgil 
Akins, welterweights. New Orleans. 

BILL BOSSIO. 8-round split decision over Harry Smith, 
lifhtweiehis, Holyoke, Mass. 

JOHNNY GONSALVES. 10-iound decision over Babe 
Mathis, lightweights, Tucson, Ana. 

RUBEN SMITH, lO-round decision over Gil Cadilli, leelh- 
erweights. Los Angeles. 

DOGS 

RED OAK CAESAR, owned by Marlin Kellogg. W. Hart- 
ford, Conn.. Clinton open shooting dog slake. Clinton. N.J. 

FOOTBALL 

Edmonton 31- British Cof. 3 Regina 19 Cafgaryg 
Montreal 46- Hamilton II Toronto 27— Ottawa 11 


HARNESS RACING 

QUICK CHIEF: 818.975 Twin Futurity Previaw. 2-yr -old 
pacers. 1 m., by 7 lengths, in 2 03. Yonkers. N.Y Billy 
Haughlon, driver. 


HOCKEY 

Net'l. Hockey League 

1. Meniraal 
W-4, l-l, T-J 
Pit. 9 

2. Datreil 
W-4. l-l; T-0 
PIS . 8 

3. Naw York 
W-2, 1-2; T-0 
PIS.: 4 

' w*i!*l- 1:T-2 
Pts.. 4 


. Chicago 
W-0,L-4:T-1 
Pts.: I 


Boston Detroit Chicago 

2- 2 2-3. J-l 3-0 

Montreal Chicago 

3.2, 1-3 9-2 

Boston Toionlo 

3- 5 4-2 

Montieal New York Toronto 

2-2 S.3 1-1 

New York Boston 

2-4 M 

Montreal Oelioll 

0-3 2-S 


HORSE RACING 

LAVENDER HILL: 861.500 Ladies Handicap, l' . m.. by 
1‘; lengths, in 2:32H, Belmont Pk.,N.Y. Stanley Smell 


MIZ CLEMENTINE; 838.750 California Derby. IH m.. by 
*4 length. In 1 :49 (track record), Tanforan, San Bruno. 
Cain. Johnny Longden up. 

BLUE SPARKLER: 833,30C Wanda Stakes. I m., 70 vds., 
by disqualifieelion, in 1-44^. Garden Slate Pk., (^m- 
den, N.J. Glen Lasswell up. 

HELIOSCOPE: 830. 5M EMnjamin Franklin Handicap, 
r» m., by 3 lengths, in l.45*t, Garden State Pk., 
Camden. N J. Joe Culmone up. 

STAN 825.250 Turl Cup Handicap, m.. by 2Jj 
leriglhs. in 1:51, Laurel. Md. Eldon Nelson up. 


POLO 

FARMINGTON. Conn., over Fairfield, 9-6. Nall. 12-iMl 
championship. Harrison. N.Y, 


American Leagua 

Phrladelpnia Uhriks 3— Baltimore Bullets 1 
Brookhattan-Gelicie 4- N.Y. Ameneens 2 
Brooklyn Hispano 3- Hakoah 2 
Newark Porluguese 2— Polish Falcons 1 

STEEPLECHASE 

SHIPBOARD. 8Z8.050 Grand Natl. Steeplechase, about 
3 m.. by 2)y lengths, in 5:42. Belmont Pk.. N.Y. Albert 


TONY TRABERT and VIC SEIXAS. U.S.. over Sven David- 
son end Lennart Bergelin, 6-4, 6-4, 6-1. Pan-American 
men's doubles, Mexico City. 

DARLENE HARD and DOROTHY CHENEY. U.S.. over 
Mane Roldan and Martha Hernandei, 2-6, 7-5, 6-1, Pan- 
American women's doubles, Mexico City. 


TRACK A FIELD 

TED CORBITT. New York. Natl. AAU open marathon. In 
2-35.50. Delioil. 


WEIGHT LIFTING 

TOMMY KONO. U.S.. new world record ol 288.2 pounds 
lor two-hand press, Lille, France. 
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COMING EVENTS 


• TV • NETWORK RADIO; ALL TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 22 
Batkelball 

World championships begin, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

Boxing 

• Floyd Patterson vs. Joe Gannon, light heavy- 
weights. Mad. Sq. Garden. N.Y. (8 rds.). 10 p.m. 
(NBC). 

English Setter Club of America Inals, Medlord, 
N.J. 

Fooiboll 

Denver vs. Wichita. Denver (N). 

Detroit vs. Tulsa. Oelroil (N). 

Geo. Washington vs. Wm. & Mary. Washington. 
D C. (N). 

Miami vs. Maryland, Miami. Fla. (N). 

Ho<k«y 

American Hockey League 

Pittsburgh Hornets vs. Springfield Indians, 

Pittsburgh. 

Sleeplochaie 

Temple Gwathmey Handicap, S15.000. 214 m., 
4-yi.-olds up. Belmont Pk.. N.Y. 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23 
Baskotboll 

N.Y. Knickerbockers vs. College All-Stars; Harlem 
Globe Trotters vs. Washington Generals. Mad. 
Sq. Garden, N.Y., 1 ;30 4 7:30 p.m. 

• Jimmy Martinez vs. Pedro Gonzales, middle- 
weights, Phoenix. Ariz. (10 rds.). 9 p.m. (ABC). 

Dogs 

Natl. Red Setter Field Trial Club championship. 
Petersburg. Del. 

Football 

(Leading college games) 

EAST 

Boston College vs. Springfield. Boston. 

Brown vs. Temple. Providence, R.l. 

Columbia vs. Army, New York. 

Harvard vs. Dartmouth, Cambridge, Mass. 

• Holy Cross vs. Boston U.. Worcester, Mass.. 1.00 
p.m. (ABC — New England area*). Men to watch: 
Holy Cross's Jack Stephans (18) & Boston U.'s 
Tom Gastatl (21). 

Pennsylvania vs. Navy, Philadelphia. 

• Pittsburgh vs. Northwestern. Pittsburgh. 1:25 
p.m. (ABC — New England, west of Denver blacked 
out*). Men to watch: Pittsburgh's Henry Ford 
(12) 4 Northwestern's John Rearden (25). 
Princeton vs. Cornell. Princeton. N.J. 

Yale vs. Colgate. New Haven, Conn. 

SOUTH 4 SOUTHWEST 
Alabama vs. Miss. State. Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Arkansas vs. Mississippi. Little Rock. Ark. 
Auburn vs. Florida State. Auburn. Ala. 

Baylor vs. Texas A.4M., Waco. Tex. 

Georgia Tech vs. Kentucky. Atlanta. 

L.S.U. vs. Florida. Baton Rouge. La. (N), 

N. Carolina Slate vs. Duke. Raleigh, N.C. (N). 

• Rice vs. Texas. Houston. Tex., 2:15 p.m. (ABC). 

S. M.U. vs. Kansas. Dallas, Tex. 

Tennessee vs. Dayton. Knoxville, Tenn. 

T. C.U. vs. Penn State, Fort Worth. Tex. 

Tulane vs. Georgia. New Orleans. 

Virginia Tech vs. Virginia. Roanoke. Va. 

WEST 

Illinois vs. Syracuse. Champaign. III. 

Indiana vs. Iowa, Bloomington, Ind. 

Marquette vs. Fordham. Milwaukee. 

Michigan vs. Minnesota. Ann Arbor. Mich. 
Michigan State vs. Purdue. E. Lansing. Mich. 
Missouri vs. Iowa State. Columbia, Mo. 


October 22 through 28 

• Ohio Stale v$. Wisconsin. Columbus. Ohio. 1;45 
p.m. (Mutual. NBC). 

Oklahoma vs. Kansas State. Norman. Okla. 
Oklahoma A.4M. vs. Hardm-Simmons. Odessa. 


• Brigham Young vs. Montana. Provo. Utah. 3:45 
p.m. (ABC — Rocky Mt. 4 Pacific Coast areas*). 
Men to watch: Brigham Young’s Phil Oyler (20) 
4 Montana's Dick Imer (40). 

Coll, of Pac. vs. Texas Tech. Stockton, Calif. (N). 
Colorado vs. Nebraska. Boulder. Colo. 

Oregon vs. San Jose State. Eugene. Ore. 

Oregon State vs. U.C.L.A.. Corvallis. Ore. 

S. Ci-lifornia vs. California. Los Angeles. 

Stanford vs. Washington, Palo Alto. Calit. 
Washington State vs. Idaho, Pullman, Wash. 
Wyoming vs. Utah. Laramie. Wyo. 

(Professionals) 

Natl, football League 

• Pittsburgh Steelersvs. Philadelohia Eagles. Pitts- 
burgh (N), 8 p.m. (Du Mont— 18 stations*). 
Canadian League 

BritishColumbia Lions vs. Winnipeg Blue Bombers. 
Vancouver. 

Edmonton Eskimos vs. Regina Rough Riders, 
Edmonton. 

Hamilton Tiger-Cats vs. Ottawa Rough Riders. 
Hamilton. 

• Toronto Argonauts vs. Montreal Aloueltes. 
Toronto. 1:45 p.m. (NBC). 

Heckay 

Nall. Hockey League 

Detroit Red Wings vs. Chicago Black Hawks. 
Detroit. 

Montreal Canadians vs N.Y. Rangers. Montreal. 
Toronto Maple Leafs vs. Boston Bruins. Toronto. 
American Hockey League 
Cleveland Barons vs. Pittsburgh Hornets. Cleve- 
land. 

Hershey Bears vs. Buffalo Bisons, Hershey, Pa. 
Springfield Indians vs. Providence Reds. Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Hartai 

Pennsylvania Nall. Horse Show. Harrisburg. Pa. 
Har$« Ra<ing 

• Trenton Handicap, $50,000. 1 '/* m.. 3 yr.-olds up. 
Garden State Pk., Camden, N.J.. 4 p.m. (CSS). 
Selima Stakes, $30,000. 1 1.-16 m.. 2-yr.-old 
fillies. Laurel. Md. 

Correction Handicap. $25,000. 81., 3-yr.-olds up. 
Fillies 4 mares. Jamaica, N.Y. 

Breeders, Futurity. $25,000, 7 f.. 2-yr.-old$, 
Keeneland, Lexington. Ky. 

Sailing 

Frigid Digit regatta. Baltimore Y.C.. Md. 

Teddy Roosevelt regatta. Santa Cruz Y.A.. Calif. 

SUNDAY, OCTOBER 24 
Aula Racing 

N.A.S.C.A.R. 100-m. Grand Natl.. N. Wilkesboro. 
N.C. 

SAC sports car races, Turner AFB, Albany, Ga. 
Spanish Grand Prix. Barcelona, Spain. 

Batkalball 

Syracuse Nationals vs. College All-Stars, War 
Memorial, Syracuse. N.Y. 

Feetball 

Natl. Football League 

Baltimore Colls vs. Green Bay Packers. Baltimore. 
•Chicago Cardinals vs. Cleveland Browns, Chicago. 
2 p.m. (ABC- Chicago, N.Y.. blacked out: uu 
Mont -111 stations*). 

Los Angeles Rams vs. Chicago Bears, Los Angeles. 

• N Y Giants vs. Washington Redskins. New York, 
2 p.m. (Du Mont New England area*). 

'$«• local TV Idling 


• San Francisco 49ers vs. Detroit Lions, San Fran- 
cisco. 5 p.m. (Du Mont Detroit area*). 

Hockey 

Natl. Hockey League 

N.Y. Rangers vs. Montreal Canadians, New York. 

American Hockey League 

Buffalo Bisons vs. Pittsburgh Hornets. Buffalo. 

N.Y. 

Providence Reds vs. Cleveland Barons, Provi- 
dence. R.l. 

Soccer 

American League 

Brookhatlan-Galicia vs. Trenton Americans. Zere- 
ga Oval. Bronx. N.Y. 

Hakoah vs. Baltimore Rockets. Brooklyn Soccer 
Field. N.Y. 

Newark Portuguese vs. Brooklyn Hispano. Karri- 
son. N.J, 

Philadelphia Uhriks vs. New York Americans. 
Philadelphia. 

Track & Field 

Nall. A.A.U. 2S-m. marathon, Berkeley, Calif, 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 25 
Boxing 

• lohnny Bratton vs. Chico Varona. welterweights, 
St. Nick's. N.Y, (10 rds,). 10 p.m. (Du Mont). 

•Carmelo Costa vs. Rudy Garcia, featherweights, 
Eastern Pkwy., Brooklyn. N.Y. (10 rds.). JO p.m. 
(ABC). 

Sandy Saddler vs. Ray Famechon, featherweights 
(nontitle). Palais des Sports, Paiis (10 rds.). 

Fooiboll 

Canadian League 

British Columbia Lions vs. Regina Rough Riders. 
Vancouver. 

Edmonton Eskimos vs. Winnipeg Blue Bombers, 
Edmonton 

Soiling 

Hawaiian Invitational Regatta. Watkiki Y.C.. Hon- 
olulu. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 26 
Boxing 

Yoshio Shirai vs. Pascual Perez, for world fly- 
weight title, Tokyo (15 rds.). 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 77 

•Del Flanagan vs. Maurice Harper, welterweights, 
Winterland Arena, San Francisco (10 rds.), 10 
p.m. (CBS). 

Golf 

Texas-Oklahoma Cup P.G.A.. Oklahoma City 
G. 4 C.C., Oklahoma City. 

Hockey 

Nall. Hockey League 

Toronto Maple Leafs vs. Montreal Canadians, 
Toronto. 

N.Y. Rangers vs. Detroit Red Wings, New York. 
American League 

Cleveland Barons vs. All-Stars, Hershey. Pa. 

Horte Racing 

Interborough Handicap. $25,000. 6 f., 3-yr.-olds 
up, Jamaica, N.Y. 

Cambridgeshire Handicap. IVi m., Newmarket, 
England. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 2B 
Horse Rocing 

Yankee Handicap. $50,000. I’/t m., 3-yr.-olds, 
Suffolk Downs, E. Boston. Mass. 

Jockey Club Cup, 2% m., Newmarket, England. 
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FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 


ib 

vista- 

domes 

And ihe only train that travels, during 
daylight hours, through the heart of the 
mighty Colorado Rockies, across the 
High Sierra and down the entire length 
of Colifornia's fomous Feather River 
Conyon. Choir Coaches and all types 
of modern Pullman occommodations. 
FAMILY FARE PLAN. (Through Pull- 
man New York-San Froncisco.) 



The most tolked-about troin 
in the country! 



Chicogo to San Francisco 
via Denver and Salt Lake City. 


WESTERN 

PACIFIC 




KEY TO SYMBOLS 

SO s season opened (or opens) ; SC - 
season closed (or closes); SV-season 
varies by district or water. 

C-ctear water; Dewater dirty or 
roily; M»water muddy. 

N-water at normal heisht; SH- 
slightly high; H-high; VH-very 
high; L«low; R-rising; F«falling. 
WT50«water temperature 50°. 
FG»fishtng good; FF-fishing fair; 
FP=fishing poor. OG=outlook 
good; OP^outlook poor. 


A digest of last-minute reports from fishermen and other unreliable sources 
COMPILED BY ED ZERN 


BLACK BASS; ORF.CON'; Wiliamettp Rivnr I„ 
f. K<; in Salont area with bigmoutha to eighl 
prjunds partial to aurfaoe pluga; 0(> until rains 
raise and rile river. 

PF.N’NSYLVANIA: Hazel filled long-low Pymalu- 
ning. Tionestaand Youghiogheny reservoirs and 
Of; as haw recover from astonishment. Alle- 
gheny River still II. 1) but Of> as runoff passes. 
FLORIDA: Lake Okeechobee and Tamiami Canal 
producing largemouths to seven pounds but av- 
erage is IJ2 pounds; worms, crickets and cut 
shrimp baits favored by local talent but city 
slickers doing well with bass-bugs and popper 
plugs. 

CALIFORNIA: Lunkers moving out of deep holes 
in lower Colorado River reservoirs and starting 
to hit surface plugs. 

MissocRi: James River was up two feet last 
week but should be right for floating now, and 
clear. Lake Tanoycoma N, C. Of; but a heavy 
rain could louse it. 

TK.N’Ni'tssRE: Norris Lake spy says smallmouths 
taking minnows briskly olT shallow hanks. Some 
largemouth action on Loudon but generally FP; 
best bass bet in middle Tennessee still Center 
Hill. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Santeetlah and Fontana lakes 
producing well, and Of! until cold weather. 
NEW MEXICO: Caballo. Conchas and Elephant 
Hutte lakes providing fair action on plugs; deer 
season is taking pressure off moat state waters. 

STEELHEAO TROUT: OREGON: New run of 
steelies showed up last week in lower Rogue 
River above Gold Beach and OG from Grant's 
Pass to Galice; river 8li but C. and standard 
steelhead patterns on ^6 and hooks should 
get results. 

CALIFORNIA: Best bet is Trinity River near 
Weaverville, with big fish due after one good 
rain. Upper Klamath reports spotty, 

HKITIRK COLUMBIA; Stamp River H, FP but 
should improve. A run of big bright fish re- 
ported at Spence's Bridge on South Thompson 
River; OG next 10 days. 

TROUT: MONTANA: SC Nov. 15 on most 
streams but, except in middle of rare warm 
days, there's little trout action. 

ONTARIO; Providence Bay and Bluejay Creek 
(Manitoulin Island) report OG for rambows. 
wilh season open until Nov. 30. Nottawasaga. 
Sturgeon and Thornhury rivers in southern On- 
tario producing good creels of rainbows and OG. 
CALIFORNIA: Unseasonable hot spell slowed Sier- 
ra fly-fishing last week below 7.000 feet but 
high lakes are producing nicely. Beat bets on 
east slope are upper Owens and Rock creek. 
Hilton lakes, and lakes off Tioga Pass road. 
Kern River above Isabella Dam is hot and OG 
next 10 days. Upper Sacramento and McCloud 
rivers are top prospects in northern California. 
.NEVADA; Upset of week is Pyramid Lake near 
Reno, with over 100 rainbows to eight pounds 


reported. Believed troutless since droughts of 
■40s. lake was apparently restocked with Truc- 
kee trout during floods three years ago. 
COLORADO: Five-pound rainbow reported from 
Granby Reservoir last week; Gunni.son River 
(Gunnison area) L. f, FF. OG ; East, Tomichi 
and Cebolla creeks VL. FG with flies, FF with 
bait, OG. 

IDAHO: Salmon River and tributaries produc- 
ing good creeks with brown woolly worm most- 
favored fly: Snake River at Thousand Springs 
still good; Sun Valley area. Little Wood and 
Big Wood rivers, middle fork of Payette and 
Little Salmon. (Trout SC Oct. 31.) 

MICHIGAN: Run of rainbows has started on the 
Betsie River, with nightcrawlers and Colorado 
spinners taking fish to 4 Vi pounds. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA: FG in Coastal streams as 
cutthroats tag along after incoming salmon. 
Salmon. Oyster. Qualicum and Cowichan riv- 
ers are top prospects. 

NEW MEXICO: Cutthroat and rainbows coming 
well to bait and flies on Charetie lakes (in 
Turkey Mountains. NW of Wagon Mound). 
High meadows (reached by trail) above Cowles 
in Peco.s River area producing good Loch Le- 
ven.s and rainbowa on fly and bait, but middle 
and lower river just so-so. Big browns still show- 
ing in upper Rio Grande (Taos area), and Of;. 

MUSKELLUNGE: WISCONSIN: Nasty weath- 
er kept most mu-skymen off the water last week, 
but sucker-soakers in Couderay and Round 
lakes (Hayward area) took a few smallish fish. 
MICHIGAN: Cold rain kept most Lake St. Clair 
fi.shermen on shore last week. OG however 
through October if weather clears. 

PACIFIC SALMON; OREGON: Recent rain.s 
along coast have given salmon fishing a shot 
in the arm. Silvers and Chinook are in good 
numbers in Nestucca River and Bay, with best 
lures mooched herring in lower bay. flatfish and 
spinners in upper bay and river. 

CALIFORNIA: SF anglers were taking limits of 
Chinook to 45 pounds from millpondish Golden 
Gate water last week and OG next two weeks. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA : CowIchan Bay is best salmon 
bet. with FG and OG most spots from Salmon 
River to Saaniditon Inlet 

STRIPED BASS: RHODE ISLAND: Fish are run- 
ning big and plentiful off Charlestown, with 
school bass tapering off in Westerly and Point 
Judith areas; OG from boats, OF from beaches. 
MASSACHUSETTS; Hurricane Hazel didn't faze 
Cape Cod and Martha’s Vineyard stripers, still 
showing well. 

CALIFORNIA: Upper west side of San Pablo Bay 
is sizzling hot as skiff fishermen took 800-plus 
bass to 25 pounds off Rodeo last week. 
OREGON: FG in Coos Bay and isthmus slough, 
with trolled jigs best bay lure, pilchard bait 
best for slough. School fish to 20 pounds giving 
top sport on large streamer flics. 
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FOXES AND PHEASANTS eonlinued 


effort unless the foxes were trapped off 
my land, the dens gassed, and fox 
hunts restored. To prove it, he took 
me into his barn. On the walls there 
were 47 fox pelts, red and gray. He had 
given several others to trout-fly tiers. 

The breeder had trapped all those 
foxes in sets under the wire fences of 
his pheasant pens. “The fox is so crazy 
for pheasant meat,” he said, “that he 
will do anything to get it. They’re easy 
for him because they’re blind as chick- 
ens at night and there's nothing in 
their instinct to guard them against 
foxes. That’s because the foxes are no 
problem in Mongolia where the bird 
originated. It’s this greed for pheasant 
that makes it easy to trap them.” 

He took me out to the breeding pens 
and showed me how he had run the 
meshed wire four feet down and had 
then turned it outward two or three 
feet. In digging under the wire the 
foxes encountered the turned-out part 
and gave up. They began digging at 
other places and there the traps were 
waiting for them. 

NO BIRDS WITH FOXES 

I bought no birds and will buy none 
until the countryside is trapped out. 
It will not be trapped by New York 
unless there is an outbreak of rabies 
among cattle and dogs and among the 
foxes too. The foxes will be taken then, 
but not as predators, only as a source 
of disease. 

I contend that the fox and other 
predators keep the pheasants down. 

The same contention may be suc- 
cessfully upheld in any game country. 
Nevertheless, there are so many federal 
and state game managers opposed to 
any control of predators, especially 
foxes, that the immense destruction of 
game goes on unchecked. 

And yet, right now, I have a strong 
feeling that there will be a change for 
the better. The reason is this: In North 
Dakota, the professional game manag- 
ers who have opposed predator control 
suffered a setback recently at the hands 
of a farmer, a practical conservationist. 
He is H. R. Morgan, who was appoint- 
ed to the post of Game and Fish Com- 
missioner in 1948. 

At that time, the pheasant shooting 
in his state was excellent. I used to stop 
there once a year or so. Then shooting 
began to fall off. Game managers came 
up with reasons but they failed to an- 
swer the question in Morgan’s mind: 
What was happening to pheasants in 
the nest? 

He thrust the game biologists of 
earlier administrations to one side, 
called in a young biologist from Mon- 
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tana, and set him to work on a survey 
that proved beyond all question that 
the pheasants were being destroyed at 
the nests by egg-eating, bird-killing 
animals. While this evidence was being 
prepared, four of the leading game 
men resigned their state posts. 

I considered this a major break in 
the organized resistance of game men 
against any form of predator control. 
And, judging by the number of tele- 
grams and letters giving the news, my 
opinion was shared by lots of other con- 
servationists. We all knew that in North 
Dakota, as in other states, a number 
of professionals had successfully prop- 
agated the false “balance of nature” 
theory— that wolves, foxes, raccoons 
and other predators, if left alone to 
live richly on game, would soon reach 



such numbers that nature would re- 
duce them by disease and famine. 

The “balance” boys also assert that 
predators kill off only the weak animals 
and birds, the diseased and the aged. 
By constant expositions of this theory, 
they made much progress. 

In a successful effort to back up their 
false contentions, the game managers 
in North Dakota, and especially in New 
York, had spent immense sums on sur- 
veys intended to show, for instance, 
that the stomachs of foxes did not con- 
tain evidence of birds eaten. They em- 
ployed a system of analyzing the con- 
tents of droppings, too. This method of 
chemical analysis is supposed to prove 
that the fox lives chiefly on mice, as I 
have pointed out. In several instances, 
I found that the tests were of no value 
because the game biologists had failed 
to make sure that there were birds to 
be eaten. Even so, certain tests showed 
that the diet of foxes contained as much 
as a 25% bird element. No tests, on 


foxes and other animals, could show 
the amount of eggs eaten. 

It was the failure of this very prin- 
ciple of stomach analysis that started 
Commissioner Morgan on the right 
track when the North Dakota pheas- 
ants began to fail. When he came into 
office there were many game biologists 
in the state’s employ. Among them 
were Roy Bach, Russell Stuart, Brandt 
V. Hjelle and Charles Hargrave. These 
were the men that had charge of the 
projects carried out jointly by the state 
and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
On approved projects, such as those I 
have mentioned, the federal agency 
contributes 75% of the cost, if the state 
can afford to pay the balance. 

Among the North Dakota enter- 
prises, there had been an analysis of 
stomach content of predators several 
years before Morgan became commis- 
sioner. It disclo.sed, as usual in all such 
tests, that game birds apparently com- 
prised an extremely small part of the 
diet of predators. Morgan then discov- 
ered that most of the tested animals 
had been trapped in the wintertime 
when birds are less plentiful because of 
the shooting season. It seemed to him, 
as it does to most conservationists, that 
the tests should have been made in the 
nesting season or during the hunting 
season when both the mature birds and 
the season’s hatch are available. He put 
the stomach tests aside on the ground 
that they had no value. 

DIRECT TO THE NEST 

Commissioner Morgan therefore car- 
ried his exploration directly to the nest 
A group of other state biologists, in- 
cluding several newly hired techni- 
cians, planned the experiment. At the 
head of it was a new man, Robert J. 
Fischer, an upland-game biologist in 
the management division. A native 
of North Dakota, Fischer had been 
trained at the University of Montana. 
Upon graduation he was employed by 
the state of Montana, where he worked 
primarily in pheasant research. After 
his engagement by the North Dakota 
department, he was stationed at Bow- 
man, where there is the finest pheasant 
cover on the continent; prairie grass, 
road ditches, cornfields, stubble, wood 
lots, fence rows, and so on. Robert 
Fischer had become thoroughly famil- 
iar with conditions in his territory, 
which had the essential requirement: 
a good record of nesting in earlier years. 

The preparations for the long-de- 
layed survey caused much interest. 
Sportsmen and conservationists were 
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MIXED BAG 


Make it tender, not “gamy” 


Far more serious crimes are committed every fall 
in the name of "game” cookery than occur against 
the hunting statutes. It is improperly prepared 
meat, cooked without imagination or understand- 
ing, that is responsible for that old dining-room 
clich^: "No, thanks. I never eat that because it 
tastes too gamy.” 

No game meat need be dry or tough. It does need 
careful handling, however, the same as good meat 
that comes from a butcher. Birds should be drawn 
soon after shooting (immediately, if badly gut-shot) 
and cooled. Then, after plucking, the game should 
season for a few days in the meat (not the freezer) 
compartment of a refrigerator. 

For ten recipes that will provide a delicious 
change from the usual, see below. 



RUFFED GROUSE 

Tender Roast Grouse 

Stuff with a wet mixture: under heat it 
will generate steam and tenderize this 
ordinarily dry bird. 

The mixture is composed of e<|ual 
parts of chopped crisp cabbage and 
diced onion. Chop together, l)eat with 
a wooden spoon, add salt, plenty of 
freshly ground pepper, two beaten eggs, 
enough evaporated milk to make the 
mixture very wet. Stuff the orifices 
loosely: truss the birds firmly, rub ex- 
terior with siill, butter and flour. Pin 
bacon strips across the body, Roast 
until browned in a oven, breast 

down, then turn brea.st up. Baste with 
a mixture of hot white wine and but- 
ter. Continue to roa.st, uncovered, un- 
til well done. Remove bacon when near- 
ly done. 

Remove tru.s.sing, place birds on a 
large hot platter garnishetl with spiced 


' pears. T.,et there be a festive spray of 
I parsley on each bird, tucked under a 
wing. 

Broiled Grouse Breasts 

Thi.s one originated with Particular Par- 
.sons of Heart'.s Content Club in Penn- 
.sylvania, a game cook of repute. 

With a .sharp knife, cut down along 
the breastbone and remove the meat. 
Sea.s(>n with salt, pepper, a modest 
freckle of nutmeg, place in a well-but- 
tered broiler, broil for 8 10 minutes, 
turning frequently, basting with butler 
and lemon juice. Serve with tarragon 
sauce poured over the pieces. Make this 
.sauce with these ingredients: 


1 tablespoon tarragon vinegar 

1 teaspoon lemon Juice 

2 lablc.spoons hot water 
IV^ tablespoons butter 

I beaten egg yolk 

1 8 teaspoon sail 

2 drop.s Tabasco sauce 


Blend vinegar, lemon juice and water. 
Melt butter in a double boiler, stir in 
the egg yolk, well beaten, beat until 
creamy, add salt and Taba.sco, then 
the liquids. Stir until sauce is smooth 
and slightly thick. 

With the grou.se, you may serve small 
boiled potatoes, ius.sed in butter and 
diced chives: a green vegetable: a crisp 
watercre.ss salad in French dres.sing: 
and hot corn muffms fresh from the 
oven. A good red Burgundy adds to 
the festive occasion. 


Grouse in Sour Cream 

Cut two birds into serving pieces. 
Dredge with seasoned flour. Sautd in 
large skillet with quarter cup of butter. 
Use moderate heat. When golden, lower 
heat, turn until tender, then remove. 

To the pan where the grouse cooked, 
over low heat add slowly two cups of 
warm -sour cream. Stir with a spoon, 
-scrape up the browned particles that 
cling to the bottom and .sides of the 
pan. I^ef the sauce thicken a little, bub- 
bling with heal. Pour over the grouse 
and serve. 



RiNGNECK PHEASANT 
Roast Pheasant, Music Mountain 

Our chef in a hunting lodge at Music 
Mountain in Pennsylvania prepared this 
dish for us and I have yet to eat bet- 
ter bird-s. The following ingredients will 
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make a dish well worthy of setting be- 
fore four hungry hunters. 

3 phcasanis and (heir livers 

V 2 lb. chicken livers 

6 tablespoons buller 

1 bay leaf 

pinch of thyme 

2 tablespoons evaporated milk 

3 diced shallots 

3 tablespoons chopped parsley 

1 cup game stock 

or diluted consomme 

2 tablespoons bread crumbs fried 

crisply in butter 

Cook livers 3-4 minutes in the butter 
with sea-soning.s. DLscard bay leaf, force 
mixture through coar.se .sieve, bind with 
the milk. Partially fill orifices of the 
birds with the mixture, truss and place 
side by side in a casserole, adding game 
stock or con.somm^. About 40 minutes 
in a 375' oven, covered, will give you 
lender birds. Split them, arrange on a 
hot platter, put some of the .stuffing in 
each half, and sprinkle with juice of 
lemon. 

Reduce stock to about half a cup, 
pour over the phea-sant halves. Saute 
the bread crumbs in butter until golden, 
sprinkle over the phea.sanls. Serve with 
a garnish of alternate slices of lemon 
and orange. Try to u.se small, young 
birds, if po.s.siblo. 

Pheasant with Smoked Sausages 

This is a favorite hunting-cabin recipe, 
but it’s equally good when prepared in 
your kitchen. Split young birds, rub 
with sea.soned flour, saute until brown 
in a little diced onion and butter. Place 
skin side up in a ca.s.serole, surround 
with country-smoked sausages, half 
cup of chopped carrot.s and onions, one 
tablespoon chopped parsley, a pint of 
dry white wine. Cover and consign to a 
325’ oven until meat is tender. Remove 
birds to a hot platter, surround with the 
-sau.sages. Reduce pan juices about one- 
half, add a quarter gla-ss of tart jelly 
and pour over the birds. 

Pheasant Salmi 

If your family is kind and you discover 
some oddments of roast pheasant in the 
refrigerator, you are in luck. You have 
the makings of a glorious dish in the 
legs, second joints and possibly some 
breast .slices from a brace of birtls. 

Put just a little butter in a pan 
with the meat, leave it on just enough 
heat to keep the meat warm. In a 
deep frying pan, saut^ one diced onion 
in two tablespoons olive oil, brown 
.slightly, add one diced shallot, one 
ma.shed clove garlic, one and a half 
tablespoons of flour. Blend and cook 
over moderate fire. 

Atid slowly, under vigorous .stirring. 


two-thirds cup of claret. Let the sauce 
thicken and add one cup canned toma- 
toes cut into small pieces, a half tea- 
spoon salt, a generous sprinkle of freshly 
ground pepper, a fagot of two stalks 
celery, six sprigs parsley, half small bay 
leaf. 

Remove meal from the bones, cut 
into bite size and return to the pan. 
Add bones and skin to the sauce anrl 
simmer for one hour, strain and pour 
over the pieces of meat while very hot, 
Top with broiled mushrooms and .serve 
with wild rice. 



WOODCOCK 


Broiled Woodcock Breasts 

Of all game birds, the flesh of the wood- 
cock is held in greatest esteem by epi- 
cures. Use only brea-sts for broiling. 
Brush with olive oil and let .stand wiiile 
a .sauce is prepared. Stew what is left of 
the birds in a little water, after tiie 
breasts are removed, with a herb fagot, 
two diced onions and a pinch of thyme. 
Strain the .sauce, add one jigger of bran- 
dy, one cup coffee cream, one table- 
spoon tan jelly. Thicken with a little 
flour, .«ea.son generously. Broil the breasts 
ijuickly, basting with olive oil. Wnen 
tender, place breasts on a warm platter, 
cover with sauce, garnLsh with a spray 
of par.sley, serve very hot. 

Make the repast simple: a green veg- 
etable, a garden salad, toasted fingers 
of whole-wheat bread, a sound Bur- 
gundy at room temperature. Enjoy this 
superlative meat at your leisure. 

Woodcock in Chafing Dish 

This is a dish which will delight both 
the eye and (he palate. Brown the 
breasts in a chafing dish directly over 
the fire, in plenty of butter and one 
finely diced shallot. Turn frequently 
until done. Blaze one large jigger of 
brandy over the breasts, then spoon 
breasts onto warm serving plates. Brew 
a sauce in the chafing dish by adding 
butter, a g1a.ss of tart jelly, a double 
jigger of port wine. When it bubbles, 
season, pour over each breast and serve. 



' BOBWHITE QUAIL 


Quail Tamales 

i’asqual was our cook when quail hunt- 
ing in the Texas Panhandle. He pre- 
pared this for us on a day when a cold, 
penetrating wind made life uncomfort- 
able. He had, he explained, prepared 
a special supper dish for us. “S.ie warm 
you up like a lovely, bad woman,” he 
chuckled. Pa.si|ual had no morals but 
was a good cook. 

He boiled two cups corn meal in three 
pints of salted water, stirring for 30 min- 
utes, u (a.sk he delegated to his wife. 
He cut one pound of round steak into 
liny cubes, performed the .same .service 
to one and a half pounds cooked quail, 
browned both in hot olive oil with one 
onion and one clove of garlic. Then he 
added one can of tomatoes, one table- 
spoon chili powder, .salt and pepp;‘r, and 
stirred these ingredients into tne hot 
mush. 

The mixture was poured into an iron 
pot, which then went into a hot oven, 
covered, for 30 minutes. When ready 
to. serve, the top of the dish was brushed 
with melted butter. The genial warmth 
of ih> chili powder added a glow. It 
lived up to Pus()ua]’s description of an 
ideal supper for hungry hunters. 

Quail and Juniper Berries 

W'rap half a dozen quail in thin slices 
of salt pork, hold in place with tooth- 
pick.s. Fry until browned on all .sides. 
Place in a Dutch oven two tablespoons 
butler, 12 crushed juniper berries and 
one cup boiling water. Add the quail, 
cover and simmer gently, a iding more 
hot water if neres.sary, until birds are 
lender. Lift birds to a deep warm plat- 
ter with a strainer spoon, salt and pep- 
per lightly. Pour one pint of thick sour 
cream into the Dutch oven, over low 
heat, and add half a jigger of gin. Sim- 
mer and stir frequently for 30 minutes. 
Sea.son to taste. Serve one bird per guest, 
perching each on an oversized hot bis- 
cuit, broken apart. ® 
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FOXES AND PHEASANTS continued 


convinced that they were about to get 
an accurate answer to their questions. 
And, of course, since Morgan’s appoint- 
ment had been a normal political mat- 
ter— a competent man for an impor- 
tant post — he was criticized as a poli- 
tician who opposed, for political rea- 
sons, the theories of Bach. Stuart, 
Hjelle and Hargrave. The commis- 
sioner and Bach had had more than 
one lively dispute, especially on fed- 
eral projects that had to gain the Com- 
missioner’s approval before submission 
to the Fish and Wildlife Service. Bach 
was the coordinator of such projects. 
Stuart was the chief biologist. They had 
joined the department in 1940. In that 
year Hjelle had taken charge of water- 
fowl work. Hargrave was the biologist 
in charge of fur-bearing animals. 

While these otlicials looked on, the 
project was planned by Fischer, act- 
ing directly under orders of the com- 
missioner. A number of sportsmen, 
farmers and high school children were 
enlisted for the work. .\n area of four 
square miles, northeast of the town of 
Scranton, was chosen for the observa- 
tion. It was announced that, at the 
beginning of the egg-laying season, the 
ne-sts would be charted and that daily 
observations of the hens would begin. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY ACTION 

In March, when much of the paper- 
work was completed, an extraordinary 
action took place, one that is not 
matched in the long record of pro- 
fessional conservationists. Bach and 
Stuart resigned the posts they had held 
for 13 years. Bach declared: “I can no 
longer work under the present situation 
and under the present commissioner, 
for whom I have neither personal nor 
professional respect.” Stuart said, 
“The commissioner is more interested 
in preserving his own position than 
he is in the management of North Dako- 
ta game resources.” The commissioner 
said: “They refused to accept certain 
policy changes.” 

A little later Hargrave and Hjelle 
resigned. The latter’s comments on the 
nesting survey, when it was completed, 
are most illuminating and will be set 
dow'n here as soon as the other amazing 
result of the survey is described. I say 
“other” because I believe the resigna- 
tions were the first result of the revela- 
lion.s bound to follow the survey. 

Meanwhile. Robert Fischer and his 
helpers had marked out 123 pheasant 
nests. As soon as the eggs were laid, 
each nest was kept under discreet ob- 
servation. In most cases each nest was 
watched for a while every day, and 
the presence of the hen was reported. 


The number of nests in such a small 
area bears out another observation by 
Mr. Morgan, which was printed with 
the survey: *’. . . that farming condi- 
tions have resulted in the crowding of 
nesting birds, thus making it more pos- 
sible for predators to locate nests.” 

The predators had no difficulties. 
They destroyed 81 out of the 123 nests. 
Skunks, squirrels, badgers, foxes, wea- 
sels and cats drove the hens off the 
nests and ate the eggs. The total of 
destroyed nests would hav'e been higher 
had not a late snow and heavy rains 
forced the hens to abandon 24 nests. 
Farming operations destroyed 12 more. 
Three hen.s were still on nests when the 
observations were closed for the obvious 
reason: it was hopeless. 

THREE OUT OF 123 

Out of the 123 nests under observa- 
tion, only three clutches were hatched. 
If each of those three nests produced 
.seven chicks, the total of 21 was all 
that North Dakota got, out of a pos- 
sible 800 or even 1,000. It seems to me 
that the rale of survival among the 
chick.s must have been low. The mas- 
sive attack on the nests would have 
been followed by an equally destructive 
stalking of the young birds, to .say 
nothing of the parent birds, by some 
of the same predators. 

Well, there’s the North Dakota .sto- 
ry. It shows that Commissioner Morgan 
has proof of three facts: 1) that the 
effect of predators on pheasants had 
been minimized bj' game technicians, 
2 ) that the protection of the birds must 
start at the nest, 3) that enormous 
sums are being wasted in many projects 
and on the cruel and useless stocking 
of young birds in untrapped lands. 


In North Dakota the first major re- 
sult of the survey was an order by 
Commissioner Morgan to establish a 
vigorous campaign against all preda- 
tors. He set up realistic programs to 
strengthen the breed of North Dakota’s 
phea.sants, a necessary advance because 
there are many gradations in the pheas- 
ants imported into North America, and 
many puzzles about proper altitudes of 
cover and proper soil content for their 
foods. He also started a campaign to 
improve cover for the birds. 

ON THE WAY TO BETTER HUNTING 

We see now that North Dakota is on 
its way to better pheasant hunting. 
By trapping and shooting the predators 
it will reduce their numbers to the low 
mark that prevailed when the animals 
were kept down by private hunters 
and trappers, seeking profits on pelts. 
The first benefits will show up in the 
figures on the 1954 season. By the fol- 
lowingshooting season, there should be 
an even greater production of birds, 
an increase that will be directly traced 
to the decrease in predators. 

I believe— and strongly hope— that 
the North Dakota survey will have an- 
other important (?ffect. Throughout the 
U.S. and in Canada the survey has 
encouraged conservationists and gov- 
ernment technicians to hope that they 
now stand a better chance in urging 
the control of predators. Among them 
were technicians who had carried out 
projects like Fi.scher’s, and with the 
same results, but their voice.s were 
drowned in the chorus of the “balance- 
of-nature” boys, who just keep on say- 
ing that it’s good for the phea.sant to 
have its eggs swallowed and, in lime, 
to be swallowed itself by a fox. 
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YESTERDAY 



^ALLOPIIKO 

©HO'-ST 


Red Granite hit Pennsylvania like a tornado, 
silencing those Eastern skeptics for all time 

H arold ( Red) Gbangk was having a poor year in 
1925 when, on October 21, as captain and quar- 
terback of Illinois he came East to play unbeaten 
Penn, conquerors of Brown, Yale and Chicago. The 
rangy, 180-pound redhead had been named All- 
America the two previous years by Walter Camp, 
but there was grave doubt he would make it the 
third time. 

Illinois’ dismal start in 1925 had included beat- 
ings by Nebraska, Iowa and Michigan, and the 
much advertised Grange had been held to a single 
touchdown in all three games. What about this 
Grange, the East was asking, described by breath- 
less sportswriters as the Galloping Ghost, the Flying 
Terror, the Illinois Cyclone? Grantland Rice wrote: 
“Grange runs as Nurmi runs and Dempsey moves, 
with almost no effort, as a shadow flits and drifts 
and darts.” Could anybody be that good? 

The East didn’t think so. The Quakers, despite 
the loss of A1 Kreuz, their plunging back and great 
defense man, were heavily favored over the Illini. 
Penn’s chances looked better than ever the day of 
the game when the teams trotted out on Franklin 
Field before 65,000 people, for it had been raining 
hard and the field was a slippery quagmire, made to 
order for stopping Grange. 

But it did not take him long to get going that dav. 
Before the game was five minutes old Red eased 
through the right side of the line, knifed through the 
secondary defense and went 55 yards for a touch- 
down without a hand touching him. Dumbfounded 
at his speed— there was not a man within 25 yards 
of him when he crossed the goal line— the crowd rose 
and gave him a tremendous ovation. 

That was only the beginning. Minutes later Red 
caught a Penn kickoff deep in his own territory and 
went downfield whirling, dodging and shedding 
tacklers like falling leaves for another 55 yards be- 
fore he was laid low. A few more plays and the soggy 
ball was carried over by Fullback Carl Britton for 
Illinois’ second touchdown. 

“There goes the Redhead!” became an incessant 
chant all through the game as the Illinois wizard 


RED’S OWN NUMBER, 77, was given him in his 
freshman year, adorned his jersey all through his col- 
lege games and was retired in glory in the Illinois gym. 
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FRANKLIN FIELD fifeot'f' was u rain-soakwl mud trap for 
fleet-footed Grange, but he nonetheless had one of his top days. 


ro.se to new heights. He ran the slippery field as if it were 
a cinder track and shredded the Penn line. He made three 
touchdowns and was largely responsible for the fourth. In 
36 tries Grange made 363 yards, twice going for 60 yards 
and he beat Penn almost singlehandedly, 24-2. When it 
was all over Penn’s massed supporters rose and acclaimed 
him with hearty cheers. Xeither they nor anyone in the 
Kast had seen anything like him before. 

In the press box George Trevor, a hardy sportswriter, 
was so overwhelmed by the great performance that he 
could not wTite a line until an hour after the final whistle. 
Then he wrote; “Grange is a composite moving picture of 
the great backs we have seen in the past, with an added 
something that sets him in a class apart . . . He has the 
knack of shortening or lengthening his stride instanta- 
neously: he has the speed to outsprint the fastest defen- 
sive back, the guile to side-step the adroitest tackier, the 
strength to straight-arm the most powerful adversary. 
Grange, in truth, has everything." Those who saw Ked in 
action that day agreed with Trevor, and so did Grantland 
Rice, taking over from Walter Camp, who named him 
All-America for the third straight year. 



LUGGING ICE TO GET IN FOOTBALL TRIM GOT RED THE NAME OF THE WHEATON ICEMAN. ONE OF MANY GIVEN HIM BY ADMIRERS 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


NEVER AGAIN 

Sirs: 

In regard to Si's Sept. 27th article under 
the title of III Winds you mentioned the 
“Mohawk," owned by Kenneth Magoon, 
being driven onto the rocks in Marblehead 
Harbor during the hurricane Carol. You 
mentioned oldtimers as saying, "Never say 
the 'Mohawk' will never sail again," mean- 
ing that .she has been driven against the 
rocks in a number of storms l)ofore but has 
always been back in the water come the 
following spring. I'm afraid she will never 
return to the waters of Marblehead, where 
.she was burned to ashes, after being de- 
clared as a total lo.s.s, September 21. 

Now. only ashes and memories remain 
left of the ketch “Mohawk.” 

R. C. Marcy Jr. 

Marblehead, Ma.ss. 



AH, SWEET MEMORIES 

Sirs: 

Since the “doctors” in the Time-Life- 
Fcirti'NE Clinic of Accomplishment -so suc- 
ces.sfully “delivered” SI on 16 August, I 
have been a proud baby-sitter beside the 
bountiful bas.sinet of this bouncing Brob- 
dingnagian. But I never expected it to serve 
me as a Bureau of Mi.s.sing Persons until, 
in Jimmy Jemail’s Hotbox (SI. Sept. 27: 
“Doe.s the horse player die broke?"), I 
came upon the smiling countenance of my 
old and esteemed prep-school ( Exeter) 
friend, Robert G. Johnson . . . who cer- 
tainly appears more affluent than destitute 
as a "Chicago, 111. Race Track Owner.” 
For over 30 years I have wondered what 
ever became of that prominent interscho- 
la.stic & intercollegiate pole vaulter. (That’s 
a fact! Look up your sports’ archives 
around the era of 1916-1921.) As a matter 
of amusing record, it's just about 32 years 
ago this month— while I was engaged, a 
bit too arduou.sly, in another form of sport 


(elbow lifting!) in the Ritz bar in Paris— 
I saw Bob Johnson. He was then in the per- 
fume business, with office.s on the Rue de 
la Paix. Ah, sweet memories of life ... re- 
vived in the autumn of same! Thanks to 
SI! No.stalgia is a balm in Gilead for senile 
decay! 

“Jack” Morgan 

Beverly Hills 

WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THAT? 

Sirs: 

I am enclo.sing herewith a copy of a letter 
received this morning, in answer to our 
appeal which you so kindly published in 
19 th Hole (SI, Sept. 27). 

I have reason to believe that New York 
too had its “Well, Well Frank." Now that 
I have a clue, I can proceed further with 
my research, and will let you know the 
outcome. 

We are deeply indebted to you for your 
help. With reiterated thanks and all good 
wishe.s, 

Grace M. Maver 

New York 

Dear Mis.s Mayer: 

In the old days of the famous 
Tinker to Evers to Chance infield 
combination on the Old We.st Side of 
Chicago, a lawyer— by the name of 
Frank Childs— sat in about the same 
place, just o(T first ba.«e, each day. 
Then the grandstand, on the right 
side, extended up to first ba.se, and 
the Cubs had their dugout there. 
Whenever the Cubs made a misplay 
of any kind, he would bowl in a fog- 
horn voice: “Well, well, well, what 
do you think of that!” 

Since this went on day in and day 
out, Childs became well known for 
this saying of hLs. It always brought 
great laughter from the fan.s. Charles 
W. Murphy, then director of the 
Cubs, tried to ban that man from the 
ball park, on the grounds that Childs 
was simply trying to publicize him- 
self. I think the case went to, or was 
attempted to be taken to, court. 
Whatever happened 1 never both- 
ered to notice. 

I believe this to be the answer to 
your ini|uiry in the Sept. 27th issue 
of SI. 

An Old West Side Fan 

Savannah 


BLUE PLATE SPECIAL 

Sirs: 

Si's Sept. 27 picture of Heavyweight 
Champion Marciano’s Ma.s.sachu.<«>tts li- 
cense plate ‘KO i brought to mind a sim- 
ilarly eloquent New York plate. 

Brigadier General John Reed Kilpatrick, 
president of the Madison Square Garden 
Corporation, has had for years the licen.se 
plate, Y 1911. This tells the world that the 
general is Yale, class of 'll. He is as devoted 
to Yale and her football fortunes as he is 
to the sports teams and activities he directs 
as head of the Garden. 

Stan Sahlin 

New York 





HILPATRICK POINTS WITH PRIDE 


• During his 65 years, Kilpatrick has 
excelled at almost as many sports as he 
schedules yearly in Manhattan’s Gar- 
den. At Andover, Mass., Kilpatrick 
headed the boxing team as heav'y- 
weight champ; a Yale “immortal” 
(All-America guard in ’09 and ’10) he 
also captained the track team, found 
time to graduate Phi Beta Kappa. 
-ED. 


CAROL V$. “WHITE LIE” 

Sirs: 

We were very much intere.sted in the 
cover of SI, Sept. 6. We have a 38-foot 
Alden schooner in Chicago. We have driven 
85 miles each way since 1935 to work on and 



continued 


' l»th \ 

.hoi-eJ roH/tJiHfd 


sail our boat. Two girls and a hoy have 
grown up in thi-s period. 

Will you kindly explain the reef points 
shown, and the nearly vertical line from 
the book down to where? We sincerely hope 
that "White Lie” was not w'recked by that 
hurricane. 

Kay a. Bkown 

Rockford. 111. 

• “White Lie’s" owner Gilbert Wolfe 
reports that his boat was squarely 
caught by hurricane Carol, suffered a 
broken rudder and propeller and a 
twisted deck. “However,” adds Wolfe 
optimistically, “we'll have her on the 
water next season.” 

Reef points shown on Si’s cover are 
roach reef, used to flatten sail when 
heading into heavy wind. “Vertical 
line” is hack stay running to deck near 
rail. -El). 

DANGEROUS DOUBLE 

Sirs: 

I am viewing with anxiety the article 
titled Cirvuac S/toor lo<lged in your Sept. 
27 is.sue. It resenihles a pictorial whodunit 
from the annals <if S<'otlan<l Yard. Does 
John Horn, noted Ami‘ri<-an N'imriHl, blast 
one Serior Luis dc Solo Ybarra on page 4K? 
In the manner he carries his double this 
looks like another Macomber AlTair. John 
Wright, keeper of the game, is apprehen- 



SUSCECr HORN WtTH WEAPON 


sively trailing the nonplussed four-plus-sed 
Ameriran anti Spaniard, with a canny eye 
on John'.s gun. On the next page the Horns 
and a Mr.s. Ilane.s manage a grim smile. .\t 
$3U0 per week it is well understood why 


jocularity does not flame high. All in all it 
was an intere.sting article. Next time I 
tramp through the Highland Moors, I will 
wear English tweeds and an American bul- 
letproof ve.st. 

Vincent Zivelonohi 

Lynwood, Calif. 

• Horn and friends were returning 
from day’.s shoot with guns emptied of 
sheiks.— ED. 

I ASSURE YOU 

Sirs; 

Although having never .seen the Ford 
Thunrierbird, I can as.sure you that the 
Thuntlerbird iloes not have a Hydramatio 
transmission as you state in the October 4th 
issue of SI. This was surely a reference to 
the Ford-U-Matic, but since you arc report- 
ing on a semitei'hnical subject you should 
keep your nomenclature in good form. 

Your statement of the stroke of the 
Thunderbird's 292 cubic inch motor is in 
error. Ford would certainly not be able to 
boast of an '‘overs()uare" engine if the 
stroke is 4.37 inches as you twice stale. 
With a bore stroke of 3.75 -3.37 inches the 
rjitio would be 1 .X99. The motor you de- 
scribed woukl have about 335 cubic inches, 
and w<iuld be larger than any other Ameri- 
can i)r<iduction powerplant for pas.scnger 
cars . . . 

Daniel L. Hess 

Carrollton, Ohio 

• Si’s Bentley used hydrarnalic l lower- 
case “h”) to describe a transmis.sion 
system in which the gear box is cou- 
pled with a torque converter. He may 
have been a bit previous in making it 
a generic term. Ford-()-Matic was used 
in Si’s specification table. The Thun- 
derbird’s correct stroke i.s 3.31 inches. 
Thus the Thunderhird does have an 
“oversquare” engine. — ED. 

THE OPEN ROAD 

Sirs: 

At the risk of incurring much wrath and 
cries of “<iamned expatriate,” "turncoat,” 
etc., I want to reque.st that in the future 
your unijue.stionably magnifn-ent maga- 
zine make the following distinction. In the 
realm of sports car and oinm road racing, 
pfeosf do not mislead the public by speak- 
ing of Euroi>ean and American elTorts in 
this field a.s if they were the .same thing. To 
sj)eak in this manner i.s being alxiut a.s real- 
istic and fair-minded as you would consijler 



me if I were to si)eak of Muny baseball as 
if it was on the same <|uality level as big 
league ball. 



19S4 PAN AMERICAN 


European road racing is a wonderful 
sport, open to all cias.ses of vehicles and 
ilrivers. Spectator-wi.se it attracts millions 
of people, most of whom have never even 
owned an automobile but who can on sight 
identify a Le Mans Porsche. Lancia .Aun*- 
Ha, Osca, Dyna-Panhard, .Aston-Martin, 
Ferrari, Jaguar, .Austin-Healy, K.M.W., 
Mercedes and many others, plus every 
stock touring car in Europe, in Europe, 
with the exception of only four or five 
major ra<-es, road racing is truly a sport, 
involving acceptance of open road condi- 
tions. .American "sports” who do 90', of 
their spee<! driving over courses closed to 
all other vehicles would cither become fer- 
vent backers of European road racing oni-e 
they tried it or else take up another sport. 

The .sports car i.s not <lesigned or built 
with the idea of accelerator down, clear 
sailing ahead. It is a mechanical jewel of 
fine gearing, powerful braking, fanta.stic 
pick-up and great road-hol<ling ability. 
The mUi'h-popularized “airport races," no 
matter how well laid out, are a dishonor- 
able development in the eyes of all true 
road racing enthusiasts. 

If you desire to be fair to road racing 
enthusiasts, have .someone cover any one 
of a hunilred European races. It does not 
matter what one you cover because any 
one of them would make the best in the 
U.S.A. sc*em colorle.ss and dull. 

Tommy Baikd 

c/o Postmaster, N.Y. 

• Bair<l will find in road rac{*s like an- 
nual Pan American l.scr rul) “open- 
road oondition.s” far from dull and 
colorli*8s. — ED. 
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